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INTRODUCTION 



Those ramlliar wiih the annual repons bsucd by the Council 
hitherto will notice changes in both the format and the size of this 
report for 1971-72. It is perhaps appropriate that there should be 
some such change at this particular time^ since 1972 has marked 
the biggest reconstruction of the membership of the Council since 
its institution in iga8. The nature of these changes is described in 
the body of the report. 

The change in the- report that Has contributed prindpally to its 
increase in size is the inclusion in it for the first time of reprints of 
a number of articles that have appeared in journals during the past 
yeai^: all of them are either wr-tlen by a member of the Councils 
staff or related to a project conducted or supportrd by the Council. 
The Council gratefully acknowledges permission from the Editors 
of the journals concerned to reprint the articles. It is hoped that 
these reprints will serve to bring the articles to the notice of a 
wider public. 



Mr Robert 1 Forbes, 
Chairman of the Cauneil 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS ^ 

(until agth June 1972) 
PRESIDENT 

Douglas U Mulsmm, CBE, LLD, MA, BSc, MEd, PhD, FRSl!, 
FEIS 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

James CRAiniK, OBE, MA, PhD, FEIS 

HONORARY TREAStJRER 

GiLnEHT S BrvdeNs MBE, MA, LLB, FEIS * 

EXECUTIVE 

DouGLAR M McilNTOsii, CBE, LLD, MA, BSc, MEd, IHiD, FRSE, 
FEIS 

Jamer CiiAiniE, ODE, MA, PhD, FEIS 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 

Association of County Gouncili in Scotland 

^Alexander K Davidson^ CBEj JP, 76 Firs Crescent, Baniiockburn 
tR H M Kennedy^ 7 Craigtoii Avenue 3 Milngavic 
Rev PE'rER C MacQuoiDs ]?, MAj Airlie, TurrifT 
John Marshall^ JP, i i Yews Crescent^ Haniilton 
William G RANKiNEj JPj 14 Main SlP^et, West Calder 
.Robert RoBERTSONs CBEjJP,^ Castlj Courtj Newton Mearns 
T RuBBELLj OBEj MO, Hasscndcan CotlagCj Gat ton side, Melrose 

*D!cd nth July Kjji 
tXTcmber from 3rd August 1971 

Asioeiation of Counties of Cities in Scotland 

^George CowlinGj 21 Criiickshank Crescentj Aberdeen 
TiiOMAS E FaulknkRj MA, PhDj 516 Perth Roadj Dundei* 
John C MacFarlanEj OBEj MA, MEd, FEIS, 1 1 Crookstoii Courts 
Glasgo\v 

Mr§ Margaret B A Ross, JP, MA, g Lavcrockbank Terrace, 
Euinburgh 

*Died and August igji 

Educational Institute of Scotland 

Gilbert S Bryden, MBE, MA^ LLB, FEIS, 46 Moray Place^ 
Edinburgh 

JaiMEs Carmichael, CBE5 MAj FEIS, 5 Upper Kinneddar, Salinej 
Fife 

NiGOL B CuRRiE, BSc, 55 Marlborough Avenucj Glasgow 
Mrs Catherine R McOuat, 14 Kirklee TerracCj Glasgow 
Malgolm D MacSweeNs MA, BLitt, ja Hillside Road, Glasgow 



Or Douflai M Mcintosh 

Member of tht Council since \9H 
Chairman of the ixtcutjve Commltttii If S0=ifF2 
President of the CounciL 1960-1972 



WiLUAM RiuHARDHON, CEiig, FlMarE, AlMechE, 33 Churchill 
DiivCj Bishopton 

Alfred A M Roberton, MA, FEISj 7 Viewpark Gardens, 
Bonnyrigg 

John M Young, JP, MA, FEIS, Greenknowe, Kirkmahoe, Dumfries 
iMiss Katharine M Young, MA, DipEd, FEIS, 20 Cheiiybank 
Grove, Perth 

Associatios of Directors of Educatloa m ScotlaDd 

John T Bain, MA, BSc, BEd, Education Offices, 129 Bath Streei, 

Glasgow, G2 iDU ' 
Robert B FoRnES, MA, MEd, Education Offices^ 12 St Giles Street, 

Edinburgh, EHi lYW 
*John Meiklejohn, ma, BSc, MEd, PhD, LRAM, ATCL, FEIS, 

Education Offices^ County Buildings, Haddington 
Charles Melville, 'MA, ' MEd, County Offices, Newtown St 

Boswells 

David G Robertson, MA, MEd, Education Office, Galashiels 
*Died 27U1 Oetober 1971 
College i of Education 

*Graham Alison, BSc, MEd, ABpsS, Hamilton College of Eduua- 

tion, Hamilton, ML3 oBD 
R Peter Clark, TD, MA, MEd, College of Education, Hilton 

Place, Aberdeen 

Miss Isabella C MAcLEANj MA, MEd, PhD, FBPaS, FICP, 
Dunfermline College of Physical Education^ Edinburgh 

f Donald W Mack, Kamilton College of Education, Hamilton, 
ML3 oBD 

James Maxwell, MA, MEd, Moray House College of Education, 
Edinburgh 

Richard L Peddie, MA, MEd, ABPsS, Craigie College of Educa- 
tion, Ayr 

Mrs Ursula Prescott, BA, EdB, Graiglockhart College of Educa- 
tioHj Edinburgh 

Ronald H Richardson, BSc, College of Educailon, Park Place, 
Dundee 

Sister Martha Skinnider, MA, MEd, Notre Dame College of 

Education, Bearsden, Glasgow 
John A Smith, MA, MEd, Jordanhill College of Education, 

Southbrae Drive, Glasgow 

*Member uniil October 1971 
f Member from October 1971 

Univerilties 

Brian G Gowenlogk, MSc, PhD, DSc, FRIG, FRSE, Professor of 
Chemistry, Heriot-Watt University, Edinburgh 



Dr Jama 

Member of the Council 
Ghairman ©f the FinanGe Committer 
V|ce=Chalrman of the Council 
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LiA\i Huim)N, MA, PhD, Prnl^^^sor of Udiicaimn, The University, 
Iklinbui'gli 

ChjsTAV Jahqda, MSc, PhD, FWlhS, Pmfbssnr nf Psychology, 

Universiiy of Simihclydc^j Glasgow 
Malcolm A Jeeves, MA, PhD, FBPsS, FAPS, ProlbTOr of Fsycho- 

logy^ Univcniiy of St Andrews, College- Gaie, Si Andrews 
Arnold T MoRiugoN, BA, MEdj Dcpanmeni of Education, The 

Univcr.sitVj DundiH^ 
John D Nij^het, MAj MBd, PhD, ProicsBor of Edncaiion, King'j^ 
. College, Aberdeen 

Stanlily P NisiiET, MA, MEd, FRSE, Professor of Ediicmion, The 

Uiiiversiiiy, Glasgow 
ELizAnETu Perrott, BSc, MSc, PhD, Profbsgor of Educaiion, The 

University, Stirling 

British Psychological Society (Scottish Branch) 

Peter MgEwen, BSc, PhD, Prolcssor of pHychology, The University^ 
Stirling 

Society of Medical Officari of Health (Scottish Branch) 

Mis^ Helen VV Grkehleem, MB^ ChB, DPH, 2 Marchficld Road, 
Dundee 

General Teaching Gouncil for Scotland 

Charles Blaqklaw, MA, FEIS, Peebles Priniary School, Rosctta 

Road, Peebles 
George D GraS'j MA, 140 Princen Street, Edinburgh 

Britiih Sociological Society (Seottish Branoh) 

Andrew F McPheuson, BA, Department of Educational Sciences, 
The University, Edinburgh 

Scottifh Certificate of Education Examination Board 

John M URquHARTj MA, MEd, 140 Causewaysidc, Edinburgh 

Teacher Organiiations other than the Institute 

Miss Margaret M Grant, MA, Gampie School, Musaclburgh 
(Scottish Infants' Mistresses" Association) 

Miss Marv G MgIver, MA, James Gillespie's High School fbr Girls, 
Edinburgh (Association of Headmistresses— Scottish Branch) 

Robert G McLeod, MA, FEIS5 Telford pollege of Further Educa- 
tion^ Edinburgh (AssociatiDn of Principals of Technical Insiitu- 
tiong) 

John Thompson, MA, PhDj Madras College, St Andrews (Head- 
masters' Association of Scotland) 

J LocKHART Whiteford, MA, Dinas-bran, 65 Inverallan Drives 
Bridge of Allan (Scottish Secondary Teachers' Association) 
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Co-opted Members 

J W Lkitgh Adams, MA, Profbsgor of Education, The University, 
Diindee 

Tom BurnSj BA, Proressor orSociolofyj The University, Edinburgh 
James Craigie, OBE, MA, PhD, FEIS, 4 Mountjoy Terrace, 
Musselburgh 

David Lees, CBE, MA, BA, LLD, FEIS, 16 Larch Road, Glasgow 
DouoLAH M MGlNTOsUj CBE, LLp, MA, BSc, MEd, PhD, FRSE, 
FEIS, Moray House College of Education, Edinburgh 

Assessors from Scottish Educstion Depmrtmetit 

John Bennett, MBE, MA, HMSOIS, St Andrew's House, Edin- 
burgh 

John J Farrell, 8 George Street, Edinburgh 

John O Morris, MA, MEd, HMI, 6/7 Coates Place, Edinburgh 

(from 29th June 1972) 

CHAIRMAN 

RoiiRHT B Forbes, MA, MEd 

CHAIRMAN OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 

WlLMAM S ClfARLES, CA 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE 

JoBRPH Donning, BSc, MEd, AIM, AMCT 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 

Nominated by Secretary of State for Seotland 

William S Charles, CA, 6 St Coline Street, Edinburgh 

JoiUPH Dunning, BSc, MEd, AIM, AMCT, Napier College of 

Science and Technology, Edinburgh 
Robert B Forbes, MA, MEd, Education Oflices, la St Giles Street, 

Edinburgh 

Douglas M MgIntosh, QBE, LLD, MA, BSc, MEd, PhD, FRSE, 
FEIS, Moray House College of Education, Edinburgh 

John D NiSBET, MA, MEd, PhD, Professor of Education, King-H 
College, Aberdeen 

Nominated by Association of County Councils in Scotland 

Robert H M Kennkdv, 7 Craigion Avenue, Milngavie 

Nominated by Associatiati of Coutities of Cities in Scotland 

George Foulkes, BSc, 15 Meadow Place, EdUiburghi EHg iJR 

Nominated by Educational Institute of Scotland 

NiGQL B CuRHiE, BScp 55 Marlborough Avenue, Ola^gow 
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'riiOMAs Sneddon^ MBE, MAj 12 Knowhead Roadj Crossfbrd, 
Dunfermline 

Thomas L Stewart^ 13 Southerton Orescent^ Kirkcaldy 

Nomiiiated by Association of Directors of Education in 
Scotland 

John T BaiNj MA, BSc, BEdj Education Offices, 129 Bath Street, 
Glasgow 

Charles Melville, NIA, MEdj County Officesj Newtovvn St 
Boswells 

Nominated by Colleges of Education 

George Riddell, Craigie College of Educationj Ayr 
Ronald H Richardson, BSc^ College of Education, Park Placej 
Dundee 

John a Smith, ma, MEd, Jordanhill College of Education, South- 
brae Drive, Glasgow 

Nomlnmted by Universities 

Terence N Davies, MA, MEdj PhD, Department of Education, 

rhe University, Stirling 
Alexander N MaiNj MA^ Department of Psychology, University 

of Strathclyde, Glasgow 
Arnold T Morrison, BA, MEd, Department of Education, The 

University, Dundee 

Nominated by Scottish Certificate of Education Examination 
Board 

John M URq^UHARTi MA, MEd, 140 Oausewayside, Edinburgh 

dominated by Teacher Organisations other than the 
Institute 

Mrs Mary C R GALBHAinii 9 Florence Drive, GlfTnock, Glasgow 
Miss M M Grant, MA, ioa Dalkeith Street^ Edinburgh, EH 15 2HR 

Assessors from Scottish Education Department 

John BRNNims MBE, MA, HMSGIS, St Andrew's House, Edin- 
burgh 

John G Moriub, MA, MEd, HMI, 6/7 Coates PlacCi Edinburgh 

PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS 

DIRECTOR 

W BavAN DoGKRELL, BA, MEd, PhD 

DEPUTE DIRECTOR 

Gerard J Pollock, MA^ MEd, MInstP 
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Tim HafriTiHii uovsinL for 



ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

John L Fuw^ll, MA, MEcl 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

* William Hogg 



*Ficini ilith May lijyj 

STAFF RESPONSIBLE FOR PROJECTS AND SERVICES 
Projects Conducted by Council Staff 

AsmsmeiU for Higher Educqiion— John L Powell, MA,. MEd 
Coimesfor Craftsnm and Teclmmam — A Douglas ^VE^Kj MAj MEci 
hiternallomtl Project for the Evaluation of Educaiioml Achievement^ 

Gerard J PoLLoaK, MA, MEd^ MImtP 
Mtioual Certijicaie Co//rjf GERAiiD J Pollock, MA, MEdj MlnsiP 
Orgatmation of Secondary Courses—MAmoiM CorriUj BA, MA 

Services 

CommNNications—jom L Powell, MA, MEd 

Finance and Adniinistration~\\^iLLiAu Ho go 

Ihsearch Services— GmARD ] Pollock, MA, MEd, MlnsiP 

Technical ServicesSmAN Freshwater, MA 
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THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL 
FOR RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 



Forty-fourth Annual Report 
1971-72 



COUNCIL 

I)r Robert R RiiKkj Director of The Scottish Council for Research 
in Ikhication rrom igsfl-sSj died on 25th May 1972. Dr RuNk 
played a major role in the e^tablL^hment of the Council and as its 
hrHt Diruclor deserves much of the credit for its achievements, Dr 
Rusk's appointment was honorary and part-timej but during the 
period of his Dircciorship forty or so pubHcations came froni the 
Council, These were, many of thenij publication.^ of vs'orld-wide 
inip()rtance on account of their subject matterj the technical corri- 
peleluic of the reHcareh proeedures involved and the clarity of the 
preNcntaUon, All this was achieved on a budget which for many 
years averaged no more liianj£'i5oo, The Scottish Council owes a 
debt to many pioneers, bitt none so great as that owed to Dr Ruskj 
who shaped its beginnings and nurtured its growth, 

h is with regret that we also record the deaths of Bailie Cowlingi 
Mr Davidson and Dr Meiklejohni who were members of the 
Councilj 

The Council adopted in June 1972 revised Articles of Associauon 
and amendments to the Memorandum of Association which resulted 
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in a m^or change in m skc. The membership of the Council wa^ 
reduced to twenty-one. Five members are now appointed by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and other bodies represented on the 
Council appoint approximately one-third of the number of members 
that they did formerly. The new representation Is as follows: 
Local Authorities 2 
Educationallnstltuie of Scotland 3 
Directors of Education g 
Colleges of Education « 
Scotiish Universities ^ 
Scottish^ Certificate of Education Examination Board i 
Other Teacher Organisations 2 
This reconstruction of the Council is a culmination of efforts over 
the last two years, \ 

The Councirs seventh and eight_h Newsletters were published in 
November 1971 and May 1972, Demand for the Newsletter ha§ 
again increased and the circulation is now 63,000. 

A conference on educational reiearch was held at Falkirk 
I echnical College on 4th September 1971, This conference Nvas for 
fmnher education teachers. Papers were read by the Depute 
Director, Mr G J Pollock, by a Research Onicer, Mr A D Wehv by 
Mr D Dick, Principal of Stevenson College, and by Mr J CIoss of 
the Applied Psychology Unltj University of Edinburgh. The papers 
provoked a lively response from the audience. 

Members of staff have continued to serve on various committees 
outwiih the Council. There is an increasing demand on the time 
and skill of the staff of the Council in research design, particularly 
in the formative and summative evaluation of curricuium develop- 
nient projects. > - 

Visitors to the Councirs office have included L J Ingham, New 
Zealand; N J Mentz, South Africa; D Spearritt, Australia; Ian 
Westbury, USA; K L Jenning, Austmlia; A Leon, France; Brian 
.Mclwlane, Australia; B Richter, Aiistralla; John Aegan, GalU 
forma; John Reeves, Australia,^ E F ShefTield^ Canada'; ladashi 
Hidano, Tokyo; A J M Wilkinson, South Africa; D Vermaak 
bouth An-ica; J K Craig, South Anica; R A Banibensu, Ghana. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEES 
Eacecutive (Dr D M Mcintosh, Chairman) 

It is witli sincere regret that the Executive noted the death of 
Dr J Meiklejohn, who had served on the Executive since 1955, Ho 
was also Conv^ener of the Scholastic Survey and the Liaison Com- 
mittees of the Counclh He had made a great and lasting contribution 
to the work of the Council and has been greatly missed. 

The Executive pursued the preparation of amendments to the 
Memoranda and revised Articles of Association* Several drafts 
^ ^^'ere considered and negotiations entered into with the Scottish 
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l£ducaiion Depariment and the Depariment of Trade and Industry, 
A final version of the amendments and revisions svas approved ai 
the meeting on aoth May for submission 10 the CoimciL 

Mr W Hogg has been appolnicd 10 the newly created post of 
Administrative Officer, He took up his duties on May 197a on 
transfer from the service of Edinburgh Corporation, Mr A Ryrie 
has been appointed as Research Assist ant on a new projecij Case 
Studies in Education and Training, Hn gave up an appointment as 
industrial chaplain to join the staff of the Council, 

To enable the proposed expansion of the Councirs activities to 
take pi ace J new accommodation for the offices of the Coiuicil was 
sought and the offices of the Council ai^'j now at 16 Moray Place, 
Increased grant to cover the capital costs and the cost of moving 
has been meidc by the Scoaish Education Department. The new 
premises arc spacious and attractivej and provide good facilities for 
the work of the Council in a most pleasant setting, 

A request from Professor Carter for extension of grant for the 
project ''From School to Work'* was approved and application for 
grant from Dr Howe of the Department of Machine Intelligence 
and Perceptioiij Edinburgh, for a project entitled "Computerised 
Methods for Teaching Arithmetic and Elementary Mathematics to 
Primary School Children'' was approved. Extension of grant to Mr 
L Mciver and Mr T W Fyft^ for "Non-Intellectual Factors in 
Secondary School Success- ' was approved, 

A joint meeting of the Executive with representatives of Psycho- 
logy Depai tments of the Universities and Colleges of Education was 
held in November 197 1 , Much of the discussion at the meeting was 
about the impact of the reorganisation of the Council on research 
to be conducted by the Universities and Colleges, Both groups 
indicated the desire to work with the Councilj but ihey did, how- 
ever, foresee different contributioiTN to the educBtionnl research 
programme. 

Permission was granted to Kent Education Oommitiee to in- 
corporate part of the Burt (Rearranged) Word Reading Test in 
tiiuir revised form for the ascertainment of handicapped pupils. 

Finance (Dr J Craigle, Chairman) 

The Council is greatly indebted to the Scottish Education 
Department for the considerable increase in its grant (which brings 
the total for the year 1971-72 to £^o^qqo)^ and for an addidonal 
grant of 75% of tlie approved costs of moving co the new premises. 

The Council is also indebted to the County Councils and Counties 
of Cities for the increase in rate of grant fVom ad to P5p per pupiL 
The Council appreciates too the increase in rale of grant from 2d 
fo 2p by most of the Grant-Aided Schools The continued support 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland and Local and District 
Associations of the Institute is gratefully acknowledged. 
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The AIj.^tractR of' Accounts and listN of granL.s are shown .on 
pages 3Q to 37. 

Publications (Dv J Cmigic, Coiwcner) 

The Sclwol Board of Glasgow^ iBf^j-igi g by J M Roxburgh was, iii 
October 1971^ published for the Council by the University of 
London Fre.ss m one of the Councirs regular series of piibllcalions. 
In the saine month the Council pubhlshed for itself a short paper- 
back publication^ A Day Off Work? by A D Weir^ which consiituted 
a report on the Courses for Crafismen project, This publication 
was issued free of charge. In additionj 350 copies of a more detailed 
version of the same report were produced in duplicated form and 
made available on a more restricted basis. 

At the January 1972 meeting of the Councilj Dr James Gralgie 
read a paper on the history of the Councih In it he recalled many 
personalities associated with the inauguration and development of 
the Council, and dcscrilDcd some of the Councirs achievements. 
This paper, in an extended form, has since been published in booklet 
form imdei' the title 77/^ Scottish Council for Research in Educatmh 
igqd-js. Copies may be obtained from the Council free of charge, 
It has been decided to establish a policy of issuing three distinct 
series of publications, These will be as follows: 

Series I The Councirs principal series of publications pub- 
lished as hitherto by the University of London Press, 

Series II Works either insufliciently weighty, or likely to be of 
too small a circulation, to be incorporated in Series L 
(These will be published and distributed by the 
Council^ and will be similar, in style to A Day Off 
Work?, The possibility of making a small charge will 
be considered.) 

Series III Limited editions—made by reproducing^ in an 
appropriate manner, manuscripts of works contahiing 
material worth preserving but unlikely to achieve a 
wide sale, (Copies will be distributed free of charge 
to selected libraries and other interested recipients, 
The Council will be named as publisher and copyright 
will belong to the Council.) 

Bibliography of Scottish Education (Dr J Craigicj Convener) 

Earlier estimates of the date when the typeseript qH\\q Bibliography 
of Scottish Education, tSys-igys would be ready lor the printer 
prove to have been over-optimistic and iL now seems unlikely that 
this will be possible before the early part of 1973. This delay is much 
to be regretted but has been forced on the editor by the vast amount 
of material from olTicial sourcei This has turned out to be much 
O . greater than was originally eKpcctcd and the work of examining it 



all, recording il, and putting it in order will still take some consider- 
. able lime. For examples the last half century has produced about 
five hundred Statutory P.ules and Orders or Statutory InstrumenlSj 
all relating to Scottish i'.ducationj and the CircularSs Memoranda 
and Minutes issued by ihe Scottish Education Department in the 
.same period amoimt to more than double that number. Perhaps 
the observation may be allowed here that the glossy publications 
now increasingly favoured by the Department are much more 
attractive than its earlier unimaginative pi'oductions. 

The amount of material dealing with every aspect of education 
has steadily increased over the years and is likely to go on increasing 
as the field of what is regarded as that with which education is 
concerned continues to widen as much as it has done in recent 
ycars> Thus, secondary education was of little or no interest to the 
State in iBjq^ but has so grown in importarice since the late iSoo^s 
that this section in the Bibliography is likely to be the largest in the 
volume and to occupy something like twenty pages. And every 
other aspect of Scottish education has expanded in much the same 
W'ay. AUi that is, except onej Local Historyj which occupies less 
spacej both proportionately and absolutelyj than it did in the 
Bih!iograp/iy of ScoHish Edncaiwn before iSjs. There has also beenj in 
this section^ a kind of levelling"Up. In the earlier volume the material 
referring to Edinburgh occupied about one-third of the whole 
section ; now it has shrunk to one-sixthj and Glasgowj which there 
fell far behind Edinburgh, has now drawn level with it. . 

Members of Council may be interested to know that as the 
Bibliography of Scottish Education before i8j2 becomes more widely 
known there is increasing evidence that it is proving invaluable as a 
guide to the history of Scottish education in the period with which 
it deals. 

Aisessmetit for Higher Education (Dr D M Mclntoshj 
Convener) j 

The Committed has received and discussed a report on the present 
stage of the project. This report^ which shows most of the analysis 
of the data to have beqn completedj also consdtuted a report to the 
Social Science Research Council following the completion of the 
period in which it made a grant towards the cost of conducting the 
analysis. An extended version of this report will be published under 
the title Selection for University in Scotland, Publicaiion is expected at 
the end of 1972. It is also expected that a final report will be ready 
in 1973, 

No grounds have been found for recommending the use, for 
selection for university entrance, of Scholastic Aptitude Tests of the 
type widely used in the USA. Much attention has been given to 
assessing the predictive reliability of the Scottish Certificate of 
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Education and lo the implications of these findings for admission 
policies. 

Courses for Graftsmeii and Technicians and Pupils' 
Interests^ Abilities and Future Progress in School and Work 

(Mr R B Forbess Convener) ' 

For convenience of identificaiionj the work of this Committee is 
now under three headings: (a) Craft and Technician Project, 
(b) Project on Pupils' Interests, Abilities and Future Progress in 
School and Workj and (c) Case Studies of Education and Training, 
The Graft arid Technician Pi'oject is nearly completed and a 
draft report, on the overlap in ability between students on craft and 
technician courses in further education, will be available by the 
end of 1972. 

\ ^The Project on Pupils' InterestSj etc is making steady if uninspiring 
progress. The information on test scores and school performance 
his now been analysedj while work is continuing on the additional 
information available for those sample members who entered 
cnipluymcnt in 1971. A most gratifying feature of this project has 
been the enthusiastic support from the head teachers of the sample 
schools. 

As a result of discussionH with industry the Committee has 
received approval from the Executive Committee to embark on a 
series of case studies of alternative systems of industrial training and 
education. Substantial financial support has been secured from the 
Lanarkshire Automobile Group Training AssociatioUj and a 
Research Assistant has recently been appointed to undertkke the 
field work in connection with these studies. 

Younger Bibs Follow-up (1947 Survey) (Mr J Maxwell, 
Convener) 

This inquiry is now complete and a report has been submitted to 
the Social Science Research Council, who, with the .Scottish Council 
for Research in Educationj supported the inquiry financially, The 
interval of five years between the close ofthe 1947 Sample Follow-up 
and the attempt to trace the younger sibs led to failure to ascertain 
the present whereabouts of many of the sibs, and not all who were 
written to responded. Of a possible 1554 younger sibsj some informa- 
tion was obtained about 751 of ihemj and from 736 possible familieSj 
sonic information was obtained from 290. This rather inadequate 
sample is biased towards the higher but is represeniatlve for 
family size and father's occupational class. 

The intention was to ascertain whether the individuaPs educa- 
tional and occupational career was determined more by his or her 
IQ level or by social class as Indicated by father's occupaiion, The 
data were too complex and the number of cases in each category too 
few fiir any firm conclumon to be drawn, For example^ the individuals 
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in the professional clajss were all of iio IQ, or abovCi all .stayed at 
school till age 17 or later^ andj with only one exception, obtained 
Honic kind of occupational qualification^ mostly at professional 
leveL Other occupational classes presented a pattern difTicuU to 
disentangle. An analysis of marriage and family proved to be 
impossible with too complex data. 

What did emerge was that the current index of socio-economic 
statiJSj namely father"s occupationj appears to be inadequate; 
homogeneous classes like the professionally qualified cannot be 
directly compared with heterogeneous groups like skilled manual 
workers. Socio-economic statuSj or social classj needs much more 
precise definition and assessment before it can be meaningfully 
interpreted in educational or occupational contexts. 

It is proposed to incorporate the results of this investigation in an 
article to be submitted for publicationj probably in the Journal of 
B 10' Social Sciences, 

Educational Muieum (Dr J CraigiCj Convener) 

I ho, policy of the committee remains unchanged in that it is not 
proposed at the present time to take any furthei' steps towards the 
establishment of a museunij other than by storing materials . that 
might be of value to such a museum when established, 

Organisatioii of Secondmry Courses (Dr D M Mclntoshs 
Convener) * 

The Committee met in June 1971 and considered a draft proposal 
prepared by the Research Officer. The aims of the investigation 
were to measure and describe the extent of variation in outcomes for 
pupils experiencing different patterns of secondary education. The 
outcomes selected for study were the type of educational oppor- 
tunities experienced by pupils and the extent of their involvement 
with schooh The? proposal was approved in principle and it was 
agreed that additional details concerning the sample of schools and 
data collection methods should be provided. 

During subsequent discussions it was suggested that gi%ater 
emphasis in the investigation might be placed on identifying 
particularly effective forms of school organisadon. In view of 
previous research findings on the eflectiveness of schools in relation 
to wider social and economic factors it appeared to be ^appropriate 
to study the organisation of schools in some detail. This has enabled 
a considerable reconceptualisation of the research programme, The 
chief aim has been to develop a theoretical model by means of 
which between-school differences in organisation may be identified 
and measured, and related to outcomes for pupils, On this basis it 
may then be possible to discover schools which are relatively more 
cflTective than others, A number of research models have been 
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proposed and discussed^ and it is hoped shortly to present a detailed 
proposah ' 

REPORTS ON PROJECTS 

International Project for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement 

The aim of this project is to study In a systematic way how the 
educational outcornes in certain sulyect areas in different school 
systeips are related to features of school oiganisationj curriculum 
practices^ teacher chai^acteristics, etc. Scodand has participated in 
three subject areas — Reading Comprehension and Science in 1970 
and French in 1971. 

For French two national samples, one of pupils aged fourieenj 
the other of pupils in secondary classes V and VI, took tests of 
Reading Comprehension^ Liitening Comprehension, Speakini?, and 
VVriting. Approximately no schools^ 2000 pupils and 700 teachers 
participated in the French phase of the project. The checking and 
coding of the data obtained from the testing of French has been 
completed and the information dispatched to America. 

For Reading Comprehension and Science three national samples 
of pupils aged 10, 14 and in sixth year of secondary school respec- 
tively participated in 1970. Print-outs of the initial univariate 
analyses for pupils, teachers and school for these two subjects have 
been received and further analyses will be available shortly. Tapes 
containing additional optional Scottish data have now been returned 
to the Council and the analysis of these is under \vay. 
The Depute Director attended a meeting of the lEA Council in 
' Budapest in October 1971 at which proposals for the future work of 
the Association and the progress of the present project were 
discussed. 

National Gertiflcate Courses 

The field work for the ONC stage of this project was completed 
last year with the collection of the i969»70 examination results. 

The analysis of the data is behig carried out using a variety of 
multivariate techniques. The main results are now available fer the 
Biology and Building samples and the results for the remaining 
courses— Chemistry, Electrical Engineering and Mechanical 
Engmeering=should be available by December 1973; 

At a conference for further education teachers, which the Council 
organised in Falkirk Technical College in September 1971, the 
Depute Director presented some of die interim results of the 
investigation. 

It is hoped to extend the investigation by following up the samples 
into the HNC stage of their courses. 
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SPONSORED AND GRANT-AIDED RESEARCH 

History and Influence of the Scottish Degree of Bachelor of 

Education (Mr R E Bell) 

The invcBtigaUir has recently lakcn up a post with the Open 
Univcrfsity and. a rc-suhj the time which he could devote to the 
project has been temporarily curtailccL However, die >vritiiig-up 
of the report 011 the questionnaire h \yc\\ advanced j arid it is hoped 
that in the autumn of 1979 the investigator will Idc able to take 
advantage of study leave granted by the Unis'ersity in order to 
coniplete this. 

Environment and Attainment in Primary School Children 

(Mr J S Siruthers) 

The general strategy of the Jstudy has been to move away from 
the large-scale survey to intensive eKarni nation oi a selected group. 
The Primary VI children rrom three schools with specific controlled 
characteristics \s'hich drags' children from a \vide range of social 
background were selected for study. The children \vere given a 
battery of three types of tests; intelligence testSj attainment tests^ 
and scales assessing attitudes to various aspects of the schooL The 
home environment was investigated by a combhiation of question- 
naire and semi -St rue tinned intervie\v conducted with parents. 

The major aims of the research arc firstly to provide a more 
detailed description of variation in parental influences than survey 
studies can present ^ and secondly to attempt to isolate some of the 
more immediately ciTectivc factors related to academic achievement 
at this agCs The second aspect lias prov^ed more diflicult than 
expected due to the emergence oi complex variations in the patterns 
of relationships between boyH and girls and between social class 
groups. Unfbrtunatelyj breaking down the sample into groups by 
botli sex and class simultaneously produces groups so small as to 
make analysis difTicult, Howeverj the results should sho\v that vari- 
ables \vhicli overall are ion nd to be related to achievement need to 
be interpreted in relation to specific groups of children, 

Subject Choice in Secondary Schools^ with Special Reference 
to a Shortage of Suitably Qjuialifled Applicanti for Science 
Places in Universities (Professor H J Butcher) 

After a temporary discontinuation resulting from circiimstances 
described in the GounciPs report for 1969=70, \vork on this project 
has been resumed and a report of the analysis of Lne follow-up is in 
preparation, 

H-gradc performance is known for 897 of the 1 161 pupils 
originally tested, It is also known that 297 of these ptipils went on 
to Edinburgh or Heriot-Watt Universities* 

Analyses of two sorts have been carried out by Mr H J Pont (svlio 
was associated with the project from, its inception until 1969); 
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(1) Using factor scoreH on" llic previously idemified Science 
Oricntaiion Factor (based eniirely on data before any snl^jeci 
choice)^ *'at risk'' groups have been identified and their 
perbrnmnce at Q-gradc and H-gradc compared willi *'non- 
risk" subjects. 

(2) Criterion groupH (baHed on O^grade and H^grade pcrfornmnce 
and Faculty choice) have been compared on a number of 
variables. Regression analyses to determine the extent to 
which choice and level of performance can^ be predicted from 
pre-specialisation data have been carrjed'ont. 

From School to Work (Professor M P Carter and Mrs J Haystead) 
This project investigates the process of occupational choice and 
entry amongst Junior Secondary School pupils/ 

The final stage of data collection has been completed. This con^ 
sisted of finding out which jobs or fiirther education establishments 
were entered by those subjects who stayed at school until the 
summer of 1971, These children stayed at school for five years in 
order to take either more O-grade or a few H-grade Scottish 
Certificate of Education examinations. In fact, because of the 
shortage of employment in Aberdeen, some of this cohort went back 
to school. 

Most of the data has now been analysed, although some of the 
tape«recorded interview material requires attention; Verv briefly 
the analysis suggests: > n 

(0 Not every Junior Secondary School pupil makes a "choice'' 
of schooMeaving age, chiefly because many are not ''en- 
couraged" by their teachers to stay at school beyond the 
minimum leaving age. However, the majority are only too 
aware of the implications their lack of educational qualifica- 
tions will have on their Riture job entries. 

(2) The distinction between children leaving school aged 15 
years and those remaining beyond the minimum leaving age 
is an important variable in the kind of jobs chosen fi^om \heir 
second year to the time they actually leave school, the 
mfbrmation they possess about these jobs, and their stated 
reasons for choosing them. 

(3) The sources of most of the respondents' information about 
the jobs they chose, throughout the period of the research, 
was their parents* Hpwevcrj as one would expcctj the Youth 
Employment OfTicer and teachers assumed increasing Import- 
ance as the respondents' leaving date approached* 

(4) Many children did not engage in any concerted cnbrt to gain 
occupational informations to explore possible opportunities, 
or to find a vacancy in the kind of work for which they had 
expressed a preference, Statements made in Interviews 
suggested that ihey easily accepted the fact that they could 
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not enter their chosen job and wouldj in many cases, accept 
the first one oflrered to them. 
(5) This was supported by the finding that many respondents 
entered jobs for which they had not, on questionnaires 
between the second year and the end ofthe terms immediately 
preceding then- entering workj expressed any desire tn enter, 

Notii^Intellectual Fmetors in Secondary School Success (Mi- 
L Maciver and Mr T W Fyft) 

The draft report of this research has now been completed, and 
edited, by a committee representing the Scottish Education Depart- 
mentj the Scottish Council for Research in Education, and Dundee 
College of Education, 

By courtesy of the Scottish Council for Research in Education^ 
the periodofcmployment of our research assistant has been extended 
for a period of 6 months to enable finalisation of the project, 
including major revision of the draft report. 

School Invoivimeni 

As school Involvement was an important dimension of our survey 
desigUj certain features seem worthy of emphasis at this stage: 

(a) After an interval of two years from the completion of data- 
collection from, schools, some 25 schools were represented at 
the final meeting of the Investigation Research Qommittee 
in March. 

(b) Considerable interest was expressed in the main research 
findings, while the necessity of communicating these findings 
to teachers in simple language was stressed/ 

(c) It was decided, with the consent ofthe College Principal^ to 
place in every participating school one copy of the main 
research report, and 6 copies of a pamphlet-length '*p!aln- 
language'' report. This policy may well represent a significant 
means of disseminating research information to classroom 
teachers, 

Ihseaich Findings 

Some of the main findings of the hivestigatlon may be sunir 
marised thus: 

(a) Placement on transfer in Certificate or Non-certificate 
Courses was, not unexpectedly, a majoi' detertninant of 
0-grade chances, 

(b) The socio-economic category of parental employment is 
shosvn to correlate significantly with O-grade results, but 
not as highly as several other more ipecific factors, 

(c) Measures of pupil and parental educational aspiration^ ic 
whether or not the pupils, and/or their parent wished to do 
O-grades, correlated significantly vvith O-grade resultg. Thk 
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iufoi7iia?ion wa^ obtained when the pupilK wcru in Secondary 
2. It h .significant ihat such a facior corrclaies more highly 
with 0=gradc performance than does the conveniional crude 
measure of socio=cconomic class, 
(d) The analysis of stafling conducted in i^onie of ihe schools 
suggesis that high quaHficaiions of stalf, and stability of 
stafTing \\'ithin a school (sr in pupil experience^ having fewer 
different teachers for a subject) are both conducive to better 
O-gradc performance^ while length of leaching experience 
did not seem to effect performance consistently. 

Publication of Research Report 

Printing faciliiieSj now available from Dundee College of Educa- 
tion Leaniing Resources Dep'3 tmentj will prove invaluable in 
supplying participating schools \ tih research information, It is our 
intention, also, to seek to pub'ish a report of intermediate lengdij 
and some more speciaHsed articles for professional journals. 

Sociological Factors Agsooiated with Irregular School 
Attendance among SecondaT^y School Children (Dr S Mitchell) 
In the summer of 1971 the study was completed through inter- 
view's wUh two matched groups of good and bad aitenders drawn 
from our original sample. The bad atlenders comprised those 
children in second and third year classes who had been abseiit on 
more than forty occasions during the term covered by tha original 
survey. The good atlenders^ all of whom had less than five absences 
recorded, were individually matched to the bad attenders by age, 
scxj school and class within schooh Two main differences were 
found to exist, First the good attenders, particularly the girlsj were 
more likely to remain in full-time education after statutory school- 
leaving age. Secondlyj the bad attenders seemed to have more 
trouble in adjusting to W'ork than the good attenders. This was 
particularly marked among the boys where 58% of the poor 
attenders were found to have changed jobs at least once since 
leaving school compared udlh 28% of the good children. The poor 
attenders also accounted for twelve out of the thirteen young people 
who were unemployed at the time of interview. An article concern- 
ing the piojectj %vhich appeared in Education in the Norths 1972^ is 
reprinted on pp, 5^-62. 

Arithmetic/Mathematlci Sets in Primary School (Mr J 

Maxwell) 

This pilot investigation is now complete and a report was pub- 
lished in the Scottish Education Journal on 24th December 1971. The 
" ; inquiry encountered various unfoiescen difficulties. The Paj P4 and 

- P6 classes of six schools in the Border counties participated^ and 

O , though the programme was not completed equally i'^* all schoolSj 
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certain tentative conclusions can be drawn. A syllabus on Sets, 
coniaining twelve terms to be denionstratcd and defined and seven 
symbols, was drawn up and taught by the teachers of the ihree 
classes referred to. The children were tested after a few weeks, and 
teachers' opinions invited. If a standard of 80% of the pupils 
answeritig each test question is taken as a standard, there were fe\v 
questions which did not reach this standard in at least one school. 
The concept of intersection of sets gave difficulty throughout. Apart 
Iroin thiB, there mems no evidence that the mathematics of sets 
cannot be taught to children successfully in any of the three class 
levels used in the inquiry. Teachers' observations varied; ihei^ 
were some itidications that teachers tended to under-estimate the 
ability of their pupils to learn the materiaL 

Sociological Study comparing the Educational and Career 
Patterns of Soottish and English Graduates (Professor R K 
Kelsall) 

This study owes its origin^ to the National Survey of 1960 
Graduates, of whoni 870 men and 560 women took a first degree in 
Scotland. At the same time some 103 men and women Whose 
permanent homes Were in Scotland graduated chewherc in Britain. 
The present inquiry involves detailed study of this Scottish com^ 
ponent of the national sample. 

The research falls into three main sections; firstly a comparison of 
the socials educational and occupational characteristics of men and 
women who graduated from Scottish and English universities in 
i960; secondly an investigation of the characteristics of graduates 
school leaching in Scotland and of those doing other types of work 
there; the third area of inquiry involves the' preparation of data 
pertaining to ipGo graduates which will be used for a comparison 
with material collected during the course of the Councirs "Assess- 
ment for Higher Education" project. 

Some seven months after the inception of the inquiry the com- 
puter has been programmed for the extraction of the necessary data 
which were stored on magnetic tape during the course of the larger 
investigation, tables have been requested andj for the most part^ 
have been analysed. Consultations are now going ahead regarding 
co-operation with those concerned with the Councirs "Assessment 
for Higher Education" project. 

The next few months will be devoted to the writing up of the 
results of the investigation and to the preparadon of a finahreport. 

The Attminments of Students following SCE and GGE Gouries 
in Further Eduoation Colleges (Mr A J Hasde) 

This project involves the investigation of students in Colleges of 
Further Education in Glasgow, with a view to establishing the 
importance of personality characteristics, personal circumstances, 
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nature of previous education and age in iheir success in SGE and 
GCE examinalionsand in their ^ubscqueni and careci achievemcnLs. 

During October of last year 151 day and 144 evening students, 
drawn from three FE Colleges in Glasgow^ and 15 other cxanilna^ 
tion candidates were studied. All 310 filled in a 23Mtem ciuestionnaire 
which requested inforniation about their personal and educational 
background and^ motivaiion. Nearly all of these also compleied the 
Eysenck Personaliiy Inventory (B) and AH4 test of general in- 
telligence, 145 of the day students also completed " the APU 
Vocabulary Test. 

A parallel sample of qq8 school pupils drawn from S4 and 8-3 
years of six comprehensive schools in Glasgow completed the same 
tests and answered a modified form of the questionnaire. 

The scoring of the tests and processing of the other inforiTiation 
has been compleied and it is now possible to identiry and describe 
a number of groups within the sample in terms of age^ scxj marital 
status, social class as defined by (a) father's and (b) own or husband's 
occupation J and educational background. Work is proceeding 
relating the students' scores in the three tests to these groups and 
comparing them with norms for other groiips. 

When SGE and GCE results become available during the 
summer, correlations will be sought between examination successes 
and the sociologicalj psychological and educational factors already 
studied. Ultimately, however^ the object of the researcli is the 
establishment of the relationship between these factors and the long 
range of achievements of the students in institutions of higher eduCiU 
tion or in their career advancement. 

Individual Differences and Gomputer-aisiited Instructioii 

(Dr J A M Howe) 

During the school year 1 970-7 boys from two Edinburgh 
schools took part in a computer-assisied instruction experiment in 
German and Latin, A study of the boys' expectaiions about CAIj 
and the changes in their attitudes towards it during the experi- 
mental period, was an integral pan of the experiment. The main 
research tool used for the investigation of attitudes was a rating 
scale, based on the Semantic Diflerential technique. This consisted 
of nine pairs of gbjectivesj related to teaching, on which the boys 
rated four learning situations i doing homework, lessons with their 
current teach'^r, lessons with their Ideal teacher, and computer- 
assisted instruction* 

All the boys taking part in the CAI experiment completed these 
rating scales before the eKperiment began, half-way through it and 
when it was completed. Their form-mates completed "the same 
rating scales before and after the experiment, and thus acted as a 
control group for the participants. During the experiment^ the boys 
were also given questionnaires covering aspects of their more general . 
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aUiiuduN to acadeniic ^sTjrkj ihuir indi vicinal work-sly Icj and some 
personality measures. 

i \\c main conclusions were: 

1. Pupils pi"efcr CAI in a school subject they enjoys and ^vhen the 
teacher of the Hubject h liked, 

2. Overall atliludes to CAI declined slightly relative to human 
teaching over the two tennSj from a very positive expectation 
to a more neutral position. 

3. The pupils^ main rcHervaiions were that they could not con- 
tribute their own ideasj or argue with the system. This suggests 
that dialogue systems will be more popular with some. 

4> Girls appeared to be more apprehensive about CAIj but we 
have not been able to study this in detail so far, 

5. The majority of participants felt that CAI had helped ihem to 
improve their performance in the language taughtj and about 
half the sample said that taking part in the experiment had 
increased their liking of the subject in class. 

LIAISON WITH OTHER ORGANISATIONS AND CONSUL^ 
TATIVE SERVICES UNDERTAKEN BY THE COIWCIL'S 
STAFF 1971-72 

The Diraetor 

Pafiers ^"Special Education in Canada^ ^—Conference for 

Teachers of Handicapped Childrenj Jordanhill College 
of Education (iith March 197^). 

Coriference Council of Europe— Colloquium of Directors of 
Participahon Educational Research Organisations (ioth-i2th Nov= 
ember 1971)' 

Council of Europe Ad Hoc Committee for Educational 
Research Annual Meeting (20th-2ist June 1972). 

The Educational Research Board of the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Standardisadon and the Presentation of Educational 
P.esearch Projects and Results (gth March 1972). 
The Open University Advisory Committee on Studies 
in Education Research Sub-Committee. 

The Craigie College Language Prbjcct, 
The Edinburgh Readinf Test, 

German Research Centres (ioth«i5th April i973)» 



Comiuiitees 

Cons It I iai ion 
Visits 



The Depute Director 



Papers 



Conference 
Participation 



Comnuliegs 



SCRE Research Conference fov Further Education 
'reachcrs (4th September 1970. 

Mcciing of Council of International Association for 
the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (Buda- 
pest j 4th-9th October 1971). 

Meeting of Heads ofCurriculum Development CentreH 
(Aberdeen, lath June 1972)^ 

sec APE Research and De%^elopment Sub-Committee, 
Steering Commiuee on Dinidee College of Education 
Projectj *'Non_-IntellectuaI Factors in Secondary 
School Success". 

Open University Advisory Committee on Studies in 
Education. 

Advisory Committee on Proposed Science Project at 
Dundee College of Education, 



The Agiistmnt Director 

Conference Annual Conference of Society for Research in Higher 
Participation Education (LondoUj i6th December 197 1). 

Committees Scottish Certificate of Education Examination Board : 
English Language and Interpretation Study Group. 
Scottish Certificate of Education Examination Board: 
Ad Hoc Committee on an Experimental Examination 
in O-grade English, 

SED Steering Committee on Reading Research 
Project now being conducted at Qijeen Margaret 
College, Edinburgh. 

Visits Meetir.^ with the Librarian of the University of 

London Institute of Education (London^ isth April 
1972). 
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Grant?? vncm Educ:atiunal Authorities for Vkar to i ^ru May 

Aberdeen ^ 
Dundee ' ' ' ^=43-4B 

r J' 1 1 ' * ' ' ' ' ' 527-00 

r^i ^ roib'88 

A! J , . ' ' ' ' ' • ' 1 404 -00 

Aberdeenshire 

Angus . 

Argyll . , . , 

Ayrshire ' 74 00 

Banfl^hire , ] ] . [ [ ; ' * ^'^^^ 
Berwickshire . 

Bute 

Caithimss 



Selkirkshire 



Zetland 



6-67 

Clackmannan ... 

Dumfriesshire ' 7 77 

Dunbartonshire / 

Last Lothian . ^ 

Fifo 80-38 

r I . ' ' • • ■ ' • 492^^2 

inverness-shire „ 

t-' , . ' ' ' ' ' ^ 1 42 '80 

Kincardineshire ... '6 00 

Kirkcudbrii^htshire ' ' °^ 

■ 48^00 

1 062 '00 



Lanarkshire ... 
iMidlothiaii . 
Moi^ay and Nairn ... 

Orkney ' ' 90 on 

Dill- ' ■ ' * * ' 24-00 
1-eebIesshire .... 

Perth and Kinross ' ' ' ^ ^^'f^ 

D I ' ■ ' * ' ' • 1 73 'So 

Renfrewshire / ^ 8 

Ross and Cromarty . . ^ ' ^8 

Roxburghshire . , _ ^ 



5478 



Stirlingshire ' ' * 3^ 45 

Sutherland . 

West Lothian .... i88- ' 

Wigiownshirc . S 



44^85 
24-00 



Total . ^8868*59 
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Gkantb from Local and District Associations of the Educia- 
TiDNAL Institute of Scotland for Year to 15TH May 1972 



Abdrdeen ..... 


1 0 '00 


Banffshire . , . . , 


'fin 


Berwickshire , , , . , 


* = - D 


Caithnc^ss . . ^ . , 


i 0 'Oo 


Clackmannan .... 


4 '00 


Gowal ...... 


a ^00 


Deer ...... 


5 '00 


Dunbartonshire , , = . 


5^00 


Dumfries ..... 


1 0^00 


Dundee ..... 


gMO 


East LoLhian . . . 


5^00 


East Sutherland .... 




Edinburgh ..... 


IQ'OO 


Garioch ..... 


5^00 


Kincardineshire .... 


a*oo 


Kintyre ..... 


4^00 


KirkcudbrighLshire ... 


6*00 


Lewis ...... 


5-0O 


Lochfyneside ..... 


1*05 


Lorn and Morvern 


i =00 


Midlothian . . 


5'0o 


Moray and Nairn , . , . 


5^00 


Orkney 


6 '00 


Roxburghshire .... 


you 


Selkirkshire . 


5'0O 


Shetland ..... 


3*«5 


Shetland North Isles 


0-50 


Stirlingshire . . . , . 


6 '00 


West Lothian , . , . 


lO'OO 


Wigtownshire .... 


i'05 



Total . ^"147 •00 
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CONTRmuTlONH FROM CrANT-AIDED SaHOOLH FOR VliAR '1 () I yl'II 

Mav 1972 

Dundee High School £'24-84 

George Heriot^s Trust . , , ^ . , 12-50 

Hutchesons' Grammar School , , . . . ^^qo 

MaiT College. . , , , ^ ^ _ 18-00 

Merchant Company Schools , . . , . go*no 

Robert Gordon's College , , , , . 24 '58 

St Aloysiu^' College , , . , , , Q^fjO 

St Joseph's College, Dumfries . . , . , 5-00 

John Watson's ^5^00 



CONTRIBUTiONB FROM OthER SoURCES 

Scottish Infant Mistresses- Association . , . ^lo-oo 
Association of Teachers in Religious Education , . 5'0o 
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A DKFKNCK OV KnUCATiONAL KKHKARtni 



PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
ARTICLES RELATING TO 
COUNCIL PROJECTS OR 
WRITTEN BY COUNCIL STAFF 



IN DEFENCE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

by 

VY Brvan Dogkrell 

Director, Scottish Council for Research hi Education 

Lord James was reported recently as advocating more thought and 
less research In the Humanities and Social Sciences. In a period of 
rapid educational change the teacher might well echo Lord James- 
concern about the contribution made to'practit.^ by ''research''. Is 
the growing list of books^ journals and reports of educational 
research really contributing to an understanding of educational 
issues or should these resources be diverted to other activities? 

Attractive as Lord James' dichotomy is at firstj it seems a strange 
antithesis on second reading. Thought and research are surely not 
alternatives. All research requires the classical educational virtues 
of imagination, reflection, and verification. Research has rightly 
emphasised the importance of verification often to the neglect of the 
other two components. There is sometimes a tendency to confuse 
the mere accumulation of data, an undigested mass of facts, with 
knowledge. Complications of statistics^ tlie preparation of tables of 
enrolment or costs, arc not research, but may well provide the in- 
dispensable basis for research, Research cannot coniribule to the 
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curi'cni cli^cusKions about comprehension and selection or the 
cleHirabilily oreducatinnal prinrity areas witlioul the fads. Nor can it 
contribute \vilhoiii the imagination to ask the right quciHtions and 
the appropriate re flection on the ans\s^ers provided. 

The slresH on the rigorous statistical verification of hypoiheses is 
an essential aspect of rcHearch, At the recent leaving certificate 
eKamination in Paris, the "bachot'\ the secondary school students of 
PariK Ns'crc ofTercd as a subject for discission *"iout raisoiinencni 
vigourcux est-il dc nattnx^ nmihcniatiquc?'" While that may be 
put ting it rather strongly the eclucational r esearcher will rightly 
insist thatj until it has beeri verifiedj an opinion is an opinion and 
shonld not l)e confused \viih a fact. He may continue to believe tliai 
this or that way of teaching h the most effcctivej but until he has 
demonstrated that it is, he must diHtingnish bet\vccn his own con- 
victions and incontestible evidence. 

If there is a tendency to confuse research \s^ith "data=mongering" 
there is equally a tendency to confuse speculation^ particularly 
Hpecidation related to experience^ with research. The case study of a 
particular school which combines information about that school 
with speetjlaiion about the enects ofj for example^ the grouping 
proccdurcK practised in it can be enlightening. However, until the 
speculation is turned into precise statements \sdiich can be shovvn to 
have a general validityj it is not research. Teachers need not be 
deterred from publishing their impressions. They should be carefiih 
though, not to mislead their readers into thinking that their guesses 
arc facts. This danger is particularly marked in ''action rcsearch^^ 
which is often more action than rRsearch, A few statistical tables do 
not transform opinion into evidence. One of the earliest and 
possibly most influential books on the organisation of secondary 
education pointed out that the "evidence" in its figures and tables 
was not statistically significant and therefore w^as not a basis for 
generalisation. Unibrtunately, this caution ^vm left to a note at the 
back of the book which many readers secm_ to have missed. 

This confusion about the research status of much educational 
Nvork would not matter if it were not the purpose of virtually all 
educational study to affect practicej either immediately or in the 
long run. It is hard to imagine any study in education^ certainly any 
sociological or psychological study, which would not have implica- 
tions for practice. In the less practical disciplines the educational 
historian recordi the past and helps us thereby to understand how 
our present institutions arose and the purposes they were meant to 
serve; and the philosopher helps to define concepts not as part of an 
arid word game, but to clarify thought about important educational 
issues, . . 
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STUDENTS AT RISK OF PAll.URE 




^ I he conti ibutioii that research can make to inipoi tant educational 
issues IS always Imuted. There may not be time to conduct a„ 
adequutc study on some important issue. There are restrictions on 
he ospcriments that we can make with children. Researchers in 
ie United .States were recently reprimanded for trying to hold up 
the iniplementation of education reform in the iniercst of research 
bchools must adopt the procedures which seem likely to be best 
even ihough they will disrupt the researcher's carefully controlled 
design We cannot hold back from children the programme which 
seems hkely to be best for them. 

In any case, the educational researcher often has to bring in the 
bcottish verdict "not proven". The contribution of any specific 
vanab Ie to the long-term outcomes of education is marginal For 
pample, if the question for research Is the desirability of beBinninB 
in.nruction ,11 a second language at 8 or 1 1 and the criterion 
mastery ol that language at i6, the contribution of a relatively short 
period of weekly nistruction for the years between 8 and ii is likely 
in the ong run to be slight. The advantages of early instruction are 
ke fh ^.T' "^l^'f, the early years and fade as factors 
Ike the attitude of the pupil and his family, the competence of the 
teachers, and opportunities for language instruction and practice of 
the language have opportunity to assert themselves. This com> 
pltxity of the proce.sses resulting In any important educational 
outcome has been one of the factors leading to the lack of crucial 
and definitive studiEs, 

In any case, educational policy Is dependent on factors other than 
the findings of the researcher. Values play a major role in a 1 
educational dccision-making. While values are rightly a necessary 
basis for educa^tional decision-maklng, the danger is that educational 
csearch will be mismterpreted to fit these values. An example in 
the genemlisations about streaming. Streaming is disliked by many 
people of hbcral progressive inclinations and so there ll much 
criticism of tins form of school organisation no matter what its 
ddvantages. There is a great deal ol evidence that children In the 
lower streams, particularly of secondary schools, become dlsanbcted 
and aniflgon.stic. It is by no means clear, however, that this 
.intagonism is a function of the school organisation and that nierely 
cliaii^ing the organisation would hontrlbutu to the solution of these 
pupils problems. ' 

Since educational research, good educational research, Is In- 
evitably Innited and as far as the major Issue., are concei'ned uh 
itnplications are tentative, would the harassed teacher be wolU 
ttn hP. r,'-"?'' Lord Jnmes\ advice and pay less attention to 
icbeaich? Clear y not. In education more than In most fields we are 
committed to the beliel thnt knowledge Is preferable to Ignonmce. 
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While in education wc niight ^va^t to avoid phrases like '^research 
showjs'^ for research rarely shows anything definitivej research can 
make an essential contribution, The map that the educational 
researcher can provide is incomplete. There are many unexplored 
rcgionH and many mistaken gucRseSj butj given adequate supportj 
the researchcn^ can reduce those areas of ignorance and provide 
information which cannot usurp the i'ole of thought but can provide 
a sounder basis for educational decision, 

(This article firs I appcafuci in ihQ'Tiiim Educatiomt Supphmcnl SmUand »n 
3fUh June ifJT^t Pcnnission tf> reprint ihe ariiclc h gidleflilly ackiuiwledgeci,) 

IDENTIFYING AND INTERVIEWING SCIENCE STUDENTS 
AT RISK OF FAILURE 

by 

D E HoARK and 11 J .Ykaman 

Chemistry Dcpartnientj University of Dundee 

Introductiott 

Recently Heywood (1971) has written a very full account ofHtudent 
wastage. The present study was designed to identify students at risk 
of failure and to evaluate remedial action. 

Nisbet and Welsh (1966) have pointed out that an early warning 
Hystetn based on the December class eKamination results can be of 
help in identifying potential failuresj and it has long been the 
practice in Dundee for the Faculty of Science to arrange for Advisers 
of Studies to interview such students. Recentlyj the conducting of 
these interviews has been taken over by a sub-committee of the 
I«'aculty Board, and the reseHrch reported here was performed in 
conjunction with this sub-committee^ 

I'he Robbins report on Higher Education (1963) has pointed out 
that 8a% of students drop out for academic reasonSj but this does 
not mean merely lack of ability. There are many factors which 
contribute to lack of academic success. 

The purpose of this research wan to identify factors which may 
contribute to the failure of studentSj concentrating on those factors 
which might be changed as a result of Interviewing students who 
were "at risk", Some months after the Interviews the Htudents were 
again questioned to see if there had been any long-lasting change 
in these factors. In the meantime efforts were made at the depart- 
mental level to remedy deficiencies which had been revealed by 
examinations and by interviews* 

Methods 

In November igGgj first year students In the Faculty of Science 
at Dundee were given a class test in each of their (three) subjects. 
For most of the Hubjects, thi.s test consisted of a number of multiple 
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choice or Hhnrl answer items. Tim new tent waR in acldilion to the 
cii^iomary Dcccinbcr and March class cxaniinations, and Us purpose 
wan to pick out as early as posnihle ihosc students \vho were at risk 
of failing at the end of the session. 

Since studcins have their studies discontinued if ihcy pasH in 
jewer than two subjects out of thrcej the policy hi genci^al svas in 
inlcrview siudents who had IcHS than 40% for two subjects in the 
Novembci' tests. Similar critei-ia were used for the Dcccmbcj' and 
March examinaiions, the students being interviewed by two senior 
(not profagional) members of staff in November^ January and 
April. TweiUy^three students were interviewed iii November, a 
further 28 (as well as the previous 23) in Jauuarys and 10 more in 
April (together with a re-interviewing of the 28 first seen in 
Deceniber). 

In the interviews, it was hoped to discover any factor.^ relevant 
to the poor performance of the student. The general ihcnic wag that 
^hc Faculty was anxious about Ktudents who were "failure HskR'-. 
The mudents wei^e accordingly encouraged " to work hard and 
cflcctively^ and to seek help at once if ihey were in difTlcultici^. Where 
students seemed to be ruining their own chances by insuflleicnt work 
(and they wci'c often unawai^e of this), then it \vm deliberately 
pointecl out that students with similar terminal examination results 
had often failed to pmn the degree eKaininations (where 50% Ls the 
jDass mark). Apart fi-om ih% the atmosphere of the interview was 
intended to be encouraging, and complaints and diflkulties were 
sympathetically dealt with. In about 90% of caseSj at least one cause 
ol^veakncss was discovcrcdj and suggestions were made as to how a 
diiriculty might be overcome. Most students appeared to accept the 
interview as helpful and appreciated that someone was willing to 
discusH their diincultiesV i 

The inlbrmation on the student's backgrouudj study^ motivationj 
ctCj was derived from t\vo questionnaires given to first year students 
in the Faculty. The first was completed by 165 sltidents in Nov- 
ember 19695 within a week of the Novcnibcr tests. There was 100% 
rettn-n ol^ questionnaires completed under supervision at practical 
classes. The second questionnaire was completed in .May 1970 by 
132 of the group 1(8 bad withdrawn), mostly bcfbre a lecture and, for 
others, by appointniont with one of the investigatorH at the U^r 
vcrsiiy Depai'tmeul ofMLducation. 

The first questionnaire began with a iiuniber of backgrouiid 
questions, essenlially limited to factors which might be relevant 
academically and to facts concerning study conditions and hours 
of work. 
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Knllnwing ihis were sixty statemcntH \vitli which iht: HiuclcniH wcie ? 
askecl in agree or disagree. I'hese sixiy Hiaiements coiilcl bo divided j 
inU) four hcls from wliich Hcaltis could be derived For work habiL.s, ■ 
nioLivuLioiij adecjiiacy and pcrsonaliiy, ForLy-lhui' of the sixty had ] 
heeri used in a presioiis qticstionnaire given to nearly ipoo firHt I 
year chemistry filudcnls at Scottish univorsilics (Hoarc inid Yeanian, ; 
1 971 a, b) and these statements \vere ciio^en foi' ilic present question- ! 
naire because an^werH to theni Iiad Ijeen shown to corn?lale %vith the j 
jmss/rail chances of the students in I he Firsi BSc chcniiBtry degree I 
examinations. j 

The *"work habits" siatenients were mostly coricerncd with organ- \ 
isation and aptitude lor iiirormal ,sludy. "Motivation'" statements \ 
ranged from expression of ambitions to opiriions iibont iiniversity | 
stiidicH, ""Adequacy" was regarded as competence to cope satis- % 
Ihctorlly with universiiy lilc and the new teaching and learning % 
environment. Its items included crilicisnis of die courses and exprcs- J 
sions of personal difllcuUicH. T\m ""personality"' statements were .>| 
niosliy ehoHen Ironi those used by ProfeHsor Entwisile and included 
I'oughly equal numbers used for ex ira version/introversion and | 
neuroticism scalcH. lisseniialiy this scale could he delincd as the | 
c(>nil>inalioii of tliose jjersonality attitudes whicli correlated with j 
pass/Tail clmnccs. ( 

Tlu* second (May) questionnaire wan difrerent iVoni the first in j 
tliat there seenicd no necessity to repeat the backgrourid information j 
(eNcupl liours and evenings worked). Since no great change would j 
b e ex p ec tod i n_ pc \ m n a 1 i I y j I h e re I c va n t s i a t e m e ri t h \ ve i^c a 1 s o o ni i 1 1 e d ; 
in the questionnaires togethei- with a few others. The i^emainlng j 
forty statements were supplemented by a lurthcr ihirty-fivCs the j 
opportiuiity being takun to test furtlier statements with a view to i 
subdividing the scales of work habits, niolivation. and adequacy. | 

The questionnaires wei^c intended to be independent of tiic inter- ] 
views J although a few of I lie statements used in May were derived i 
fi'om opinions expressud by students at interviews. Allhoughj in j 
gcnerab there \vm an apparent agreement between the results of the \ 
first questionnaire and tlic student weaknesses revealed in the j 
November and January inicrvicwSj no proper correlation was pos- 
sible because^ in oi'dei' to maintain the most Ikvouralile atmosphere 
and be of most constructive help to the studenlSj no attempt was | 
made to standardise or structiu'c the interviews, | 

Results if 

Of the 165 BtudcntSj 75% were men, Iweuty-eight per eetu were | 

born in 1950^ 50% in 1951 rmd 4% in 1952 (tiie rent being older). j. 

Thirty-eight per cent were domiciled in Scodand and most of the :| 

rest in England, Twenty per cent coniplelcd university entrance | 

qualifications in the fifth year at a Scottish school, and 18% needed | 



^ an extra vear to complete theii' qualifications. Kighty per cent of 
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Students with SCli qualificauons Iiad fo I lowed the modern '*altcrna- 
live" syllabuSj but only one or two from England had followed a 
Nuffield coiirsc. The English students commonly had A-!evcl passes 
in Chemistry^ Phyiic*! and Biology whereas Scottish students had 
Higher passes in English, Pure Mathematics^ Physics and Chemistry. 
Previous qualifications were too varied and did not correlate 
sufliciently well to be used as a predictive device for university 
performance although students with 2 E-grade passes at A-level 
had less than a. 50% chance of success, 

Most students spent between lA and 3 hours per week writing up 
practical work, and an average of 6 hours on problems and pre- 
paring for tutorials. On averagej students spent a further 6 hours per 
week on non=set work, though mme, as shown in Table la, spent 
very little time on this. The changes in these indicated times between 
November and May for four important groups are shown in Table 
lb. 
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TAHLI", Jb, UOMPARlsiON »F MaY ANIJ NoViiMlUsR QuiSSTiONNAlRKS 
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In gi'ouping the ileniN iVoiii the second part of ihu que^stioiniaircs 
mtu scalcH, it must be ascertained that the scales so prQclucect are 
fanly hoiiHigeneous and eadi item in making a contribution to thu : 
scale to which it h assigned. For the November questionnaire, this ^ 
NvaH Hiinwn by cnrrehuing each Mtatcmcnt with the scale to which ' 
it was asnigned, making aUowance Ibr Its own contribution to that 
Kcale. 'rhis indicated that all the items were Hatislaclory, 

For the forty siatements whicli were conimon to botii question^ 
naireH and Ibrni the baHis of the investigation, it was also thought 
useiul to have a cross-comparison : Ibr tliis, the average score on the 
8cale m the May questionnaire for liiosc studcius who gave the 
undcsired reHponse to die item in November wm subtracted IVoni 
the average score of those who gave the desired response. In all 
case^, the items were clearly contributing to the scale to which they 
had been assigned (in excess of thai due to their own inclusion), 

Tn ihe May questionnaire^ the scales were subdivided. The cor- 

rdations between these gubgcales are fshown in Table II in the fbrm ; 

of product-monieni cocmcienls, Tho correlations between the ^ 

November scales are also shown. \ 

It will be noted that the correlationH between explicit and implicit " 
adequacy and between the subscaleH of work habits are mosdy 

highly sigmficant, but the cnrrelations bciween the motivation sub- \ 

■ scales arc poorer and less unifbrnij thnugh usually nevertheless \ 

. Hignincanl. The application subscale is particularly interesting, ' 
' havmg (he only negative correlations (of border line significance) 

I and seeming to correlate equally widi work Imbits. However, con- ? 

sideratioii of die siatements=such m *4t*s worthwhile giving up ! 

some leisuie time now, if it helps you to do betier In the univei'siiy \ 

\: exains''— shows ihat the correlatioiis are not unexpected, ' i 

^^"^^^'i^t'^ ^"rf Wilson (1970) have pointed out that correlations ^ 

beiween seniles of ^study methods' and 'motivation' are to he 1 

expecied. The reHults in lable II Hho\\' similar cnrrelations between \ 

Sswk Imbits' and both 'adequacy- and 'motivation'. Thei-e Is con- ^ 

- siderable homogeneity in the scales of Svork hablis' and *adequacy\ ' 
but the ^motivation' scale is clearly less honiogeneouH, ' ' 

KsscntiaHyj this pioject was ^applied education- in thai die 
questionnaii'es had to be prepared to help solve a problem. Never- 

dieless, the above analyms shows that ihe statements included were \ 

all iiselul ni establishing scales of Svork habits , ^motivation' and ] 
'adequacy-, Twenty-lbur of the forty statements had aheady been 

showiij iii a previous investigauonj to correlate with pass/lkil ^ 

. achieyenicnts ni chemistry at the first year university levcL It now j 

remamed to find how good their predictive jjowers ^vere fbr the j 

Q whole Faculty of Science. ■. 
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Comparisons 

Tablu ill illuHiraluH iliu predictive powcn?s of the Novonibcr and 
JDuccmbur cxainina lions and ilic various incasurcs and scales derived 
from the November qiicHiionnaire. Tlie values have been, inicrpolaied 
graphically for conipansonR of the aecuracy of prcdiclioiiH. 

The Noveniber lesi?s were a hucccss in thatj of tlic 33 siudcnLs 
inlcrviewcd ori the banin of their rcsiillSj 16 failed. Of the additional 
28 interviewed in January (as a res^ult of ppor performance in tlie 
December exaniinalion), 16 failed or withdrew, Tluus the total of 
51 Htudents identiried included 32 of the 4Q id ti mate failures or 
withdrasvals. Judging by December markn alone, 1 1 studcntn .scored 
les.^ than 20% in each of two subjects^ and 10 of these had their 
studies discontinued. Fifteen out of 18 scoring le^s than 30% in each 
of two Hubjccis (but not in the previous gi oup) also had their studies 
disconiinucd. Howcvcrj only & of the iS students scoring less than 
40% on each of two subjects (and not in the previous groups) were 
iniHucceHsful in obtaining the requisite two paSHcs in June' or 
September. 

Ten "lailurejs"" were not "predicted" by tlie Noveniber or 
December exaniinationSj Idui 5 of these were identified in Marchj 
two more wiihdrcwj^ and one was absent from the December and 
March examinations. Thus only two failures were completely uit- 
predieted. lii addition^ only one of the ten would have been missed 
(though a further 15 interviewed) if the qualifying standard had 
Isecn raised froiii 40% to 45% for intervie\vH in November or 
January. Thus it is clear that cxanilnationH in November and 
Dccernber were adequate to reveal almost all student,'^ "eiI ri^k" lor 
June and September degree examinations with an accuracy of 70% 
for I wo- 1 birds of the failures and 60% for all except one or tsvo* 

In mo^i cases^ the queslionnaii'e revealed at least one weakncKH 
which might have been a cause of failure5 but the overall lesults 
were poorer than iliose of the cKannnations for the purposes of 
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prediction. PaiHly this was due lo the effect of some ^ubscales (sec 
Table IV). ' ■ 

In an attempt to increase the success of the individual scales in ihis 
direciionj the responses to ihe statements were weighted according 
lo the pass rate of chemistry students who had given the mmc 
response in the earlier research (Hoare and Yeaman, 1971b). 
Nominal average values were used for the items not used In the 
previous questionnaire. However, this resulted in no increase in the 
accuracy of prediction, 

Entwistlc and Wilson (1970) had achieved greater success by 
combining scales of study habits and motivation. Thcrefdre all 
60 items were combined^ with weighting as above. This produced 
the **H^scorc-' but, as shown in Table III, no increase in accuracy of 
prediction. 
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An alternative approach in to consider that a particularly weak 
mark on any scale in more serious than several minor weaknesses. 
I his was taken into^ account in the T-score, For this, the student 
was awarded ten ponus iPhis score was in the bottoni fenth of the 
class scores on a scale, nine points if in the bottoni ninth (but not 
bottom tenth) and so on^ m far as two points for being in the bottoni 
half This was done for each of the four scales and the total added 
to similar scores for working time and eveningH spent working (up 
lo five points cacli)^ thus giving a possible total of 50 points for the 
highest failure risk. Three students (all of whom failed) had T^seores 
of 43 whereas 7 (all of whom passed) had scores of 0. However, on ' 
the whole thiR method was no more successful than the previous 
ones, though it did predict some (allures that \vere overlooked by 
the other scales. 

As has been suggested^ the November questionnaire did agree ^ 
with the interviews in identifying the weaknesses to which the poor 
examination performances might be attributed. In addition, it also 
revealed weaknesses in all ten of the failures not predicted by 
DecciTiber, Howevei^ it would have required interviews for a further 
40 students if these 10 \vere to be included by reason of theh^ 
answers in the questionnaires, 

• The questionnaireH appeared to be primarily of use in assessing 
the effects of the intervicsvs. For this purpose^ the December exam^ 
ination results were taken as the best criterion of failure risk, A 
study was therefore made of the eighteen borderline students 
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(icoring between 30% and 40% on two subjects) together with the 
four students with poorer results who yet passed. AH CNcept one 
of theie students were interviewed in November or January (he wa^^ 
interviewed in April), 

For these 22 studentSj eight of whom failed^ the November H-score 
arranged 6 failures in the bottom 7 (out of 22) and the T-score all 
8 failures in the bottom 12. Only 17 completed the May question- 
naire but, as shown in Table the adequacy (November only) and 
work habits scores were markedly lower for those who subsequently 
failed (significant at the 1% level) and the motivation scores were 
slightly lower (insufficient numbers for significance). 

At first sight it appears that interviews were having little efTect 
but this was because changes tended to cancel hi giving scale totals. 
Thus Table VI ihows that students have become increasingly aware 
of the need to work but they apparently find it increasingly difficult 
to start work in the eveningSj fewer read through lecture notes and 
more said they could do better if somebody made them work. They 
increasingly said it was diflRcult to work where they lived. 

Two items may represent success for the interviewing system. 
There is a correlation between failure and reliance on a week or 
two of concentrated revision and between failure and having plenty 
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of free time. 'J 'here arc also significant cHnerencc.s bcUvecn scores of 
BtiicltjiUH \yho HubHcCjucmly passed and tliDsc who subsequi^ntly 
failed. 

'riiere is also the evidence shown in_ i'rhlc lb thai 14 out of 15 
stiidents \yho were iiUerviewed and pa.^scd had increased their 
iiig hours whereas only 8 out of 32 M'ho failed h d done so* The 
importance of working for a sufTicient nuinber jf hourf^ in non- 
formal study stressed at intcrview^^ and students (at a later date) 
were willing to attribute their Increased work to the effect of the 
interview. This is in accord with the work ol Entwistle and Entwistle 
(1970) who showed that the number of hours worked^ motivation 
and study liabits all gave a correlation with achievement in the 
degree exaniination. SimlluHyj Maclay (1968) has reported that 
there was a bigli failure rate for students who worked for less than 
ten liours per week (outside formal instruction). 

No comparison was possible witJi previous yearsj except with 
respect to failiue rates for students with similar entrance qualifica- 
tions or similar results in the December examinationi. Theie cor- 
relations showed that the failure rate might have been 2-3% higher 
if no interviews liad taken place in 1968-69 and 1969-70. 

Conclusions 

It is clear from the records of the Faculty of Science that Deccm= 
Lier terminal examination results were very cfiectivc in predicting 
possible failin'C in the following June and September degree 
examinations; ^students with poor rcsulLs (less than 30% in two 
subjects) had no more than a 15% chance of continuing their 
studies beyond first year, Noveniber- tests w'ere suificiently accurate 
to nmke diagnosis in Noveniber worthwhile. 

While the questionnaires, intended to assess such attributes as 
adcquacyj work habits and motivationj were able to hidicate causes 
of failure^ they were less cfrectivc in predicting failure than the 
December eKaminations, The c|uestionnaii'es were useful in establish^ 
ing thatj for bordt*rIine students (according to the December 
examinalions), ihosc with the better work habits were mucli more 
likely to pass, ie gross inadec|iiacy was a primary cause of failiu'Cj 
but, if the inadcquHcy was smallj good work habits were a decisive 
factor. 

The group of stiidcnts \vho \vcrc interviewed and subsequently 
passed were outstanding in that lliey almost all increased their hours 
of nnn^set svork. There is good reason for believing that the inter- 
vlc^vs helped to bring about this increase in working hours. 

Students "at risk^' of failure were made very aware of their need 
10 ^vork to capacity buij as witli warnings about smokingj the effect 
on habits %vas teniporary and nearly 90% of those who failed relied 
mostly on a week or two of concentrated revision* Only 37% of 
those "who passed (and wci'e -^at risk'') relied on such' concentrated 



revision but it notcworthv that I he average figure for the ciasN 
was 71% . 

1 1 h clear thai many Hludcnts were taking m Icasi one subject 
rckiciaiiOY and that ext-a tuition was not a remedy if motivation was 
absent. The importance of motivation in studeni' success was high-, 
hghted by a few ernes (eg where a girl student had Ibund a very 
attractive flat for the next year) \vhcn the motivation suddenly 
improved and the student's study habits and results were corres- 
pondingly changed. 

It seems that if iiirthcr progrcsji k to be made in remedial aciion, 
universitieR will have lo concentrate on improving motivation. In 
this respect the action of such universilicH as the Open University 
and Aberdeen University in employing coimHclIors can be viewed 
w^ith interest and approbation. 
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THE ABSENTEES 

by 

Sheila MritiiiELi^ 

Senior Lecturer in Sociology^ University of Htirling 
Just how conipulsory h compulsory education? Thi^ in one of the 
questions which must be of considerable interest to edtication 
authonfies, tcachcrH and pupils when ihe HchooMcaving age i^ 
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i'aiscd in tliu aulumh or this year. How far will school ailendancuis 
drop among the adolescents undergoing involuntarily thai extra 
year at gehool? Considerable attention is clearly being devoted to 
devising programmes of work which will encourage the voungsters' 
co-opcrauon imd iiueresi; probably eirorts arc aUo being niadc to 
devise meihodH of ensuring attendance Ijy using negaiivc Hanciions 
against ofTcndcrs. VS^c can only speculate about the possible outcome 
of an event which has not yet occurred, 

Furtherniorej one of the problems about absence from scliool is 
that J though far from uncommon ^ it is a relatively undocunienied 
aspect of child behaviour. Where detailed studies liave been carried 
out they have lerided to concentrate on the most severe cases and, 
in particulars on those children who have been selected for psy- 
chiatric or psychological attention because of prolonged or persistent 
truancy or because their absence was attributed to psycho-neurotic 
factors (io school phobia). Such cases have been described in detail 
elsewhere (Tyerman, 1968; HersoVj i960* ICahn and Nursteris 1964), 

The preneni paper deals svith ilie wider field of absence as a 
wholes examining .Home of the educational and personal character- 
istics ofchildren. who fail to attend scliool and particularly of those 
whose absence appears to contain a voluntary element and hence 
can be seen as avoidable. The findings it presents may provide some 
foundations^ however slighl, for estimatiiig the elTcct on attendance 
patternjs of the raising of the schooUleaving age. 

Methods 

The study was based on the analysis of the attendance records for 
the autunin term of 1969 of pupils attending seven secondary 
.schools in one education area of Central Scotland, "^l^he schools 
selected consisted of: 

(a) t\vo sets of paired sceondary schoolsj 6ne selective, one uon- 
selectivCj which drew their pupils from the same district— one 
set pcrtainirtg to a highly induslriallsed areas the other to a 
county town and its surrounding villages; 

(b) two eomprehensive schools— one hi a rural areaj the oilier in 
n more mi^ied induHiriaUmining-rural setting; 

(e) one junior secondary type of school in another urban area. 
In each case coverage was limited to children who were below 
statutory .school -leaving age at the Ijeginning of the term since il 
was felt that lho,Hc who stayed on at school voluntarily woidd differ 
from those who were llicrc compuLsorily, both in their attendance 
patterns and in their attitude to schnol, 

EKtent of Absence 

In allj the daia provided us with infoimatlon concerning approxi- 
mately 3600 children of whom only about one-fifth had perfect 
attendance records Ibr the relevant term. Of those who had absences 
rccnrded, just over half had lost only 10 or fesvcr ImUUlay sessions 
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(equivalent to one school week or less) during the term, At tlic other 
extreme, 9% of the children had been absent on more than 40 
occasions (ie had lo^t tlie equivalent of at least one month's ^chooU 
ing). The average number of sessions lost by both boys and girls lay 
between 15 and 16 half-days. This is the overall picture but clearly 
there were differences between schools and the absence rate of the 
selective high schools was found to be only half of that of the non- 
selective schools drawing ihcir pupils from the same area. The 
highest absence rate (ie total absences as a percentage of total 
possible aitendances) occurred in one of the junior secondary type 
schools \vherc it reached 13% among second and third year pupils, 
'J^his school was then housed in rather out-of-date and ovcrcro%s'ded 
conditions, had recently suffered some administrative difTi.cuities 
because of the illness and subsequent death of the headmasterj and 
drew- its pupils hiier alia fiom one "problem'' housing estate. No 
other school had an absence rate of over 10%. 

The longer a child stays at sclioolj the more likely he is to be 
absent. Within each school j attendance was highest among the first 
year pupils and in all cages, except one of the high schools, it dropped 
quite markedly by the second and third year. Thus perfect attendance 
was recorded for 29% of boys and 35% of girls in the first ycarj by 
ihe second year, this had dropped to 33% and 19% respectively'; 
and by the third only 21% of boys and 14% of girls maintained full 
attendance. The proportion of children wdth 31 or more absences 
recorded, however, doubled among the girls fi'Om 7% of the first 
year to 14% of those in the third year and among the boys rose 
from 8% in the first year to 15% in the third year. 

The level of absence^ therefore, appears to Increase as the child 
gets older, though it is true that the number of very bad attenderSj 
that is those w^lio were absent more than 60 occasionSj seemed less 
in the thh^d year than in the second— possibly because sanctions 
had been applied—and this meant that the absence rale for the 
school remained relatively constant between the second and third 
year pupils. 

Reasons for Absence 

The decreasing proportion of cliildren achieving perfect attend- 
ance and the increasing number witli moderately poor attendance 
records as they got older wa.^ of some interest since one would not 
expect an increased liability to illness in this age group (Bransby, 
1 951; Shepherd ii al, 1971). We therefore attempted to examine 
not only the exiath Df absence but also its cause. A pilot study of 
parents' "notes" showed clearly that any classification or analysis 
by outsiders (such as the iiivestigators) would be extreniely un- 
reliable since it was quite impossible for us to assess their validity; 
medical certificates signed by a do^^tor werej underMtandably, rare 
for short absences. 
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We therefore relied on the Judgments of those who taught the 
children by asking them to make an assessment of the usual reasons 
for each child's absence using a standard list consisting of severe 
illnesSs mild illness^ apparent Illness (for less clear-cut causes)^ ! 
helping at homcj trivial reasons and no satisfactory reason given. ; 
The results are summarised in Table L 7 



Tahlk L TKAaHERs* Assessment of Reasons for Absence. 




Reasons for Ab^cncu 

Genuine ilhioi^^ 

Apparent illnoss 

Helping at home 

Trivial Of unsatisfaclory reason^! 



Percentage of tho^e with 
absenccH during the term 
Boys Girls 
74 G9 



■^4 



24 



Medical reasons only (induding apparent illness) 

Non-medical reasons only 

Mixed medical and non-mudical reasons 



12 

n 



72 
1 1 

n 



NoTis^Categorios in the top pari of the table are not muiually exclusive and so 
total more than 100% (e.g, a child can be shown both as suffering from genuine 
illness and as helping at home). 

Here it can be seen that the majority of children who were absent 
owed this wholly or in part to illness. Even if we exclude those whose 
absence Is attributed to "apparent" rather than genuine , illness, 
50% of the boys and 56% of the girls were still recorded as being 
absent only for medical reasons. Theses then, can be seen as the un- 
avoidable absentees. Even here^ though, there is reason for doubt 
since the difference between a medical and a non-medical excuse 
for absence may lie in the honesty of the parent rather than in the 
state of the child. But, accepting reasons at their face value, what 
of the 12% whose absence was for purely non-medical reasons? The 
bulk (86%) of this group fell into the category of those whose absence 
was for trivial or unsatisfactory reasons and such reasons also con- 
tributed to the absence records of 85% of the boys and 60% of the 
girls in the group who were absent for mixed medical and non- 
medical reasons, This is the overall picture for the total samplCj but 
in fact there was surprisingly little variation between rhe different 
age groups or, as Table I showSj between boys and girls. 

Attitudes to School 

One of the most important questions which can be asked about 
prevention of absence from school concerns the extent to which such 
absence reflects adverse attitudes to school. We therefore admini- 
stered questionnaires to one "matched half" of the children in an 
effort to ensure the maximum information with the least disruption 
of school time. These qucstionnaifcs were based on the NFER 



scheduleK (Barkei-Lunn, 1966) but were suppleinented by addiiional 
items more suitable iur our age group. Wc also asked the children 
to provide *iOme ba de Inrormalion about their social background, 
llie responses to each question on the attitude questionnaire were 
then compared for six categories of children according to their 
absence patterns duri ig the fir^i term of the school yearj le those 
with (i) no absence; (2) one to five half-day sessions of absence; 
(3) six to ten sessions; (4) eleven to twenty sessions; (5) twenty-one 
to forty sessions; and (6) more than forty sessions. The attitude 
items were each answered on a three-pohu scale reflecting a positive, 
intermediate and negative response— for examplej Going to school 
is a waste of time: Yes/Not Sure/No. Applying the chi-square test 
of significance we then foimd that the following items revealed a 
high degree of association (P^o-or) with cKtent of absence. In 
other wordSj for these itenis the proportion of positive responses 
diminished and the unfavourable responses increased as the amount 
of absence during the term increased, 

fSuys : 

I would leave school tomorrow if I could. 
I shall leave school as soon as I am ailowed to, 
I should (not) like to go to University/College when 1 leave 
schooh 

I want to start earning a wage as soon as possible. 
Going to school is a waste of time. 
I (donH) like schooh 

Doing well at school is (not) important to me. 

Vm useless at school work. 

I (don't) think Tm pretty good at school work. 

When we have tests I (don"t) get very good marks, 

I dpn^t seem able to do anything really well, 

I find a lot of school work difficult to understand. 

Vm (not) very good at mathSt 

I (don- 1) expect to do well in exams. 

My teachers (don't) think I'm clever. 

My teachers are (not always) nice to me. 

Cirlsi 

I would leave school tomorrow^ if I could. 
I shall leave school as soon as 1 am allovved to. 
I should (not) like to go to University/College when I leave 
school. 

I want to start earning a wage as soon as possible* 

School is boring. 

Pm useless at school work. 

I think Vm (not) pretty good at school work, 

I find a lot of school work difficult to understand. 
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People who don'l do their hcIiooI work feel aslianiecL 
Oiher claHHOh' think thcy^ro better than uh. 
I have ho-one to talk to at break, 
Here then we have a clear and consistent picture of the association 
of absence with two constellations of attitudes; on one hand the 
view that scliool is an irn position to be evaded as soon as possible j 
on the other hand, particularly among the boys, the pupiPs self- 
conception of lack of academic ability. Among the girls there also 
seems to be an associated sense of social inferiority in some cases- 
being in a position where one is shamed^ and scorned by school- 
mates. The boys, on the other hand, are perhaps more likely to nni 
into trouble with authority. 

These items^ of course, constitute only the cases where a iiighly 
significant degree of association \mn denionsirated and it is perhaps 
also worth looking at the lypes of item which showed no relation to 
increasing absence. For instance, on the whole, poor attenders 
showed no greater anxiety about school than good attenders; nor 
were there dinTcrences between them regarding relationships with 
teachers or with other pupiis; norj witii the exceptions shown for 
the girlsj was absence positively related to perceived lack of social 
status within the school. 

In this analysis we have, of course, included all types of absence 
and concentrated our attention solely on the number of sessions 
missed. Clearly, however, one might expect that those children 
whose absence was involuntary (ie the "genuine illness'' category) 
would not necessarily have any more adverse attitudes to school than 
good attenders. The data are therefbre being re-analysed, taking 
into account the cause as well as the duration of absence and, on the 
results so far available, it appears likely that this may produce even 
more clear-cut relationships between certain attitudes and voluntary 
absence from scHook For instance 57% of the boys whose absence 
appeared to be for entirely non-medical reasons said that they would 
like to start earning a wage as soon as possible compared with only 
23% of the boys whose absence was solely due to illness. Further- 
more, within each causal category the proportion of boys wanting 
to start earning as soon as possible rose as the amount of absence 
rose. On the other hand, agreement with statements such as "Pm 
useless at school work-', which imply a poor self-image, seeni much 
more characteristic of the boys absent for mixed medical and other 
reasons* Indeed in several of the items there seems to be a tendency 
for the boys with poor attendance records for entirely non-medical 
reasons to have a better positive self-image and lo see themselves, 
their classmates and even their teachers in a favourable light. 

Social Gharacteriitics 

Poor attenders were more likely to come from families where the 
father was a manual worker and particularly an unskilled or semi- 
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skilled worker, rhuy Nscrc also nioru likciy to coniu from large 
lamilicN. 7'luiH the average ninnbur of siblings of the boys who \vcre 
good aticnderH (w those with lo or fewer absences) was 2m 7 whereaj^ 
the poor at tenders (ic those \vith 3 1 or iiiore abNenceH) had on average 
3*88 .sibHngH apiece. When wc also took iiuo account the reaHoii lor 
abHence it became obvious that in each causal category we obtained 
the same picture: the children Vvith the most absence were those 
with the largest numljer of brothers and .^istei^s. The largest families 
of all (\vhci^c the rcHpondent had an average of 4'7i siblingH) were 
those ol'the boys with poor attendances whose absence \va,s believed 
to be for entirely non-medical reasons, 

Perhaps as a residt of this larger family size the poor attenders 
aiiiong the boys were also found more likely to have older brothers 
and sisters who had left school and this svas most pronounced among 
those who were absent frequently for sirietly non-medical reasons. 
The presence of working older siblings in the homCj presenting an 
example of increased personal and financial independence ^ could 
be seen as an_ influence away from the ethos of school towards that 
of the outside world. 

Friendships also could be important in drawing children tOj or 
away fronij school andj here again, the poor attenders w^ere found 
to spend more time with neighboiuiiood friends \vho did not attend 
the same school whereas the good al tenders were inclined to mix 
outside sehool with classmates and other children from the same 
school as ihemselves. One ''reason" wiiich is often suggested for 
school absence is that it is easier for children to play truant when 
mother is out at vvork. We could find no evidence of this since the 
mothers of the non-medical absentees were no more often employed 
than the others, We did findj however^ that boys with poor attend- 
ance for pnvcly jmdica I reasons were more likely to have working 
mothers than were the better attenders— a fact which is rather 
difricult to interpret without further information. 

The School Leaver 

What happens to the regular absentee when he leaves school? 
Does he adapt successfully to the \vorking life he has been longing 
for? Or does he experience difHculty in settling to a regular w^ork 
pattern? While the children w^erc still at school we asked them what 
plans they had for the future and found that the level of thdr 
occupational aspiration was positively related to their level of 
attendance. 

This is shown clearly in Table II by the increasing proportion of 
boySi as we move down column (d) from good attenders to poor 
attcnderSj who visualised themselves as occupied in unskilled or 
semi'Skilled jobs when they left schooL 

Similarlyj when we related future plans to cause of absence, we 
found that only one-third of the non-niedical absentees saw them- 
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pelves in white collar jobs compared with approximaiuly half of the 
boys absent for purely niudical reasons. At the otlier end of the 
scalcj the proportion of boys seeing their nnurc in semi-skilled or 
unskilled work rose very markedly in the nnn-medical caiegorv 
compared with the others, ' " ' 

We have recently been able to follnw up some of these children, 
iiow aged 1 6 to i8, to find out what happened when they left school 
and entered thi job market. Interviews were carried out with two 
groups of children matched individually by age, sex, school and 
class within schooL One group consisted of bad attcnderSj the other 
of good. The first and most striking difrcrence was that, despite the 
matching process, many more of the good attenders were still in 
hilUtnne education. This was particularly marked among the girls 
where, out of the 79 girls in each group, 32 good attenders (40%) 
were stilJ at school or college compared with only 10 of the bad 
aUendcrs (13%), Among the boys the difrerence was less marked 
with 23 good attenders, out of 77, still in ftilUtime education com- 
pared with 1 1 of the matched bad aLienders who u^cre still attending 
on a voluntary basis, (A further two boys with bad attendance 
records were hiterviewed while on leave Irom approved schools,) 

Considering only the children who had left school it was Ibund 
that the boys witli a bad attendance record \vcre niuch more Hkely 
to change jobs than boys who were good attenders. Thus, 58% of the 
bad attenders had been in at least two fulUtime jobs since leaving 
-school compared with only 28% of the good attenders; 19% of the 
bad attenders had Iiad more than three jobs, including two boys 
with five jobs apiece and one with eight employers^ compared with 
4% of the good attenders, none of whom had reported more than 
four jobs. Among the girls just over 60% of both good and bad 
attenders had only had one job but 10% of the bad attenders were 
in their fourth or sub'sequent jobs whereas none of the good attenders 
had had more than three. A further indication that the poor 
attenders might find it difficult to settle to work Is provided by the 
fact that eight of the boys with poor attendance records were un- 
employed at the time of the interview^ compared with only one good 
attender. All the girls with good attendance records who had left 
school were still working but four of the bad attenders w^ere un= 
employed, one sick and three had retired, temporarily at least, into 
housewifery. 

In general, the bad attenders, particularly the boys, seemed much 
less settled— they were more likely to say that they wanted to do 
.something different (but not necessarily better) in the future whereas 
the good attenders tended to see themselves as continuing in their, 
present employment at least for the next two years. 
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Goncluiions 

The analyHis of this niaierial in still proceeding bui, IVom the 
lesulis already reached, one of the niain poinis to emerge h the 
presence aniong the bad altenders, purticularly among those whoHu 
absences included Home non-medical causes^ of a group of boys of 
low socio=economic background who appeared alienated from 
schooL Thh alienation did not appear to involve hostility, to their 
own particular school, about which indeed they often appeared to 
feel quite favourably, so much as non-acceptance of the whole idea 
of having to spend time in an educational system which had no 
practical value for them and whose aims ihey could not share. 

Education is often seen as a channel for upward social mobility— 
a way of getting into a white collar job or a skilled irade^ — but these 
boys did not have such aspirations. Rather they wished to earn a 
wage as soon as possible — to achieve immediate rather than deferred 
gratification. Their more varied occupational careers wlicn the; 
left school also suggests- less ability to adjust to circumstances and 
less tolerance of frustration than appeared to be the case among the 
good attenders. Such young people are unlikely to settle happily to 
an enforced extra year at schooh On the other hand, they are 
probably a fairly small group and their absence is already at a high 
enough level to conNtitute a known problem. 

On the positive side it seems unlikely that the present good 
attenders will deteriorate. Their attitudes to school are more 
positivej their aspirations are in tune with the values of the educa- 
tional system and they are already tending to stay on voluntarily in 
order to achieve additional qualifications. 

More important for future planning is the likely eflect of the 
extra year on the other categories of absentees. In most of the 
analysis by extent and cause of absence it has become evident that 
we appear to be dealing with a continuum withj at one extremej the 
perfect attenders and those involuntary absentees who miss only a 
few days for reasons of genuine infection or injuryi at the other end 
is the group we have just been discussing, those absent on many 
occasions for %vhai appear to be voluntary reasons. 

If we consider separately the two categories of (a) extent of 
absence and (b) causes of absence, we find that many of the answers 
to our questions showed trends, ie to increase or decrease in frequency 
progressively as we moved from good attenders to moderate attenders 
to poor attenderij on one handj and from purely medical absentees, 
to mixed reasons for absence to non-medical, on the other. When we 
combine the two categories, however, there is often considerable 
overlap so that, for instancCj people whose attendance is poor 
because of illness may have a less favourable attitude to some aspect 
of school life than do pupils who arc less often absent but whose' 
absences are mainly for non-medical causes. 
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In Other wordj^, the attitudes, lamilv churactenHtics etc which 
we have shown to be particularly associated with the children who 
are ab^^ent a lot for non^medical reasons are to be found to lesser or ^ 
greater extent in the other groups also. For instance, the i^roun of 
childi^n absent a lot Ibr "illness'^ contains at lea^t some members 
who do not seem qualitatively diflercnt Fvom their counterparts in 
the mixed category or even ftom those whose absence is for 



entirely non-medical reasons. 

One result; of the additional year, then, might be to produce 
slight shifts of absence patterns through increasing the non-medical 
^niponcnt in each case. For instance, a boy whose absence In the 
tinrd year was attributed entlrclv to medical reasons might, in the 
fourth year, start taking additional time ofTwhen he was not 
thus moving into the "mixed reason" category and also increasing 
the ext_cnt of his absence. On the other hand, the validity of the 
illness label is not always easy to establish. Even If we ignore the 
possibility of deliberate falsehoods and parental colkision, esilmate^ 
01 the -Neveruy of importance of any given symptom ^vill vary from 
one person to another so it would not be surprising if ^W^nuine'^ 
mild illnesses also become more prevalent in some cases wliere this 
acceptable excuse for absence was already being manipulated to 
some extent, either by parents or children/ 

Whether or not the rate of absence increases from next September 
then, will probably depend on the extent to which the fourth ' 
programme can catch the interest of the people who at present - 
ab^nt ibr a moderate amount of time ibr medical or mixed reanons 
and those who are beginning to go absent on purelv non^iicdical 
grounds but as yet only doing so to a mild extent. ' 
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WHO CARES ABOUT THE CRAFT APPMNTICE? 

A Report of a Study of the Attitudes to Further Education 
of 3000 Scottish Graft Apprenticei 

by 

A D Weir 

Scotiish Council for Research in Education^ Edinburgh 
The recent publication by the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education, A Day Off Work?, concentrates on a description of 
the attitudes towards further education of some 2000 craft appren- 
tices in Central Scotland, The data were collected during 1968 and 
1969 by means of questionnaire, interview and attitude scale and in 
this article a brief summary will be given mainly in terms of each 
category of student rather than each source of data. The categories 
of students involved can be considered in terms of the craft course 
attended or the mode of attendance. Respondents v;ere drawn from 
the City and Guilds Craft courses in Cateringj Electrical Installadon 
Workj Mechanical Engineerings Fabrication Engineering and 
Carpentry and Joinery, and over 200 of these followed full-time or 
block release courses during the investigation. 

Since we were dealing with entrants to craft apprenticeships it is 
not surprising that the sample members had generally received a 
"junior secondary" (secondary modern) type of educationj while the 
majority of their fathers were in manual occupations. A comparison 
between national figures and those for sample members on these two 
dimensions indicates that in 1968 34% of Scottish secondary school 
pupils attended junior secondary schools against 47% of sample 
members and that, according to the Registrar-Generars classifica- 
lion, 65% of the population are in manual occupations against 79% 
of the rathers of sample memberSj both differences being significant 
beyond the 5% leveh Not surprisingly, both in view of their back- 
ground and in view of the lack of formal entry requirements to craft 
courses, few held any Scottish Certificate of Education passesj 
although a comparison of those who entered craft courses in 1965 
arid 1968 indicated a growing tendency to hola such passes, A 
personal interpretation of this tendency would be that (a) employers 
are tending to frame job advertisements in terms of O-grade 
passeSj and (b) the examinations are being attempted by school 
pupils lower down the ability distribudon. 

Many of the students had chosen their job in terms of their school 
experience or because of its future prospects. These two different 
tendencies are best illustrated by Joiners on the one hand, 7o%of 
whom had been motivated by previous experience^ and Electricians 
on the other J 65% of whom had been motivated by prospects. The 
interview evidence suggested that these jobs had been secured 
by personal contacts but the questionnaire evidence indicated a 
more important influence to be school and the Youth Employment 
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Service. It has been^b.^crvcd in a number of other studies that the 
influence of Careers leachers and Careers Ofiiccrs is not particularly 
apparent to school IcaverSj and that often a subject teacher^ pariicu- 
larly in the crafts, h seen to have a more direct influence The 
sludents' answers showed little awarenesH of an active training 
policy in their firms but, apart Cvom the 25% who saw emigration 
as theu^ main ambition, most students thought of their future as 
being mainly in their present job, The tendency for skiHed and 
profbssional people to seek ailfilment through emigration is well- 
dQCumented in the Scottish experience, 

The cridcisms of further education made by students fell into two 
main areas — the college and the course. 

Their experience of the commerciai provision of cafes and clubs 
made them a little critical of the facilities of their colleges. College 
played little part in ihe siudents* social and recreational life, mainly 
because of the Mtudentg' lack of interest and their other established 
pursuits. Only 6% of our sample had had any experience of college 
clubs and actividess and yet an examination of their leisure interests 
indicated that these young people were fairly heavily involved 
outside the college. There are many possible explanations for this 
Hccming paradox, but one which struck the wriler was the difficulty 
in involving day release craft studcprs in college activities, especially 
where the college had a fair sprinkling of full-time students following 
diploma or degree-level courses, who were able to command the 
largest share of the available ioclal and recreational amenities. 

In giving their opinions on their courses, the students preferred 
no one form of attendance above all others, although there was a 
, tendency for students in the later years of craft courses to indicate a 

support for full-time courses. This could either have been due to a 
case of ^'distance lends enchantment . , or to a wish to have a 
.second chance to rnake up for lost opportunities. Within the course, 
more workshop activities was the change most frequently requested J 
although many students were reasonably satisfied with their present 
course. The quesdon of workshop acdvlties came up on many 
occasions throughout the investigation. It is certainly not the case 
that this was an uncritical desire to escape the classroom because 
respondents were not slow to point out the irrelevance of much of 
the practical content of their courses^ nor were they slow to highlighi 
the inadequacy of some of the workshop equipment. It seems rather 
to have been due to their strong opinion that they were practical 
men who had chosen a practical job because of a desire to work 
with their hands rather than their heads. They did not necessarily 
i- despise the non-practical segments of their day, and in fact Theory 

was the second most popular subject. What they did dislike, however, 
Ji was a lack of activity methods or a lack of association between the 

Q subject and their work which they noticed particularly hi Liberal 

Studies, but also in Science and Calculations. 
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The prnblciii orworkshop verHus classrooin is orpariiciilar imj)ori- 
ancc at present when courses siich as the 500 series are largeiy 
replacing worksliop activities and praciiGa! ' lesi^ with laboratorv 
cxperimcnlH and prqjectfs. From the evidence of ihiji sludv it would 
seem that crafi .students are best pleased when, they are actively 
Involved in the course and least pleased when sitting inactively. 
How far colleges are able to and will seek to increase the oppor- 
tunities for student involvement in craft courses is open to doubt, 
I t seems certain however that the gulf between training and educa- 
tion has widened so that many craft apprentices are wondering 
about the relevance of their further education. 

One final di^iculty sample mcnibers mentioned when diHcus.sing 
their college was the travelling involved in attending college and 
the consequent Jengthening of their day of attendance. A policy of 
rationalising college courses where they can be operated in term's of 
efficiency in student numbers and utilisation of equipment makes 
some sense in technician and technologist courses, but in craft 
courses J where potential enrolments are larger and equipment costs 
lo^verj there seems less justification for centralising certain courses in 
one centre if thereby students have to travel twenty or thirty miles 
and often pass other colleges en route. 

Students' general criticisms of their further education Tell into 
four main aims. The facilities of the colleges, common rooms and 
refectories were seen as unsatisfactory; the fact that for some courses 
the day of attendance was longer than the day of work was criticised i 
the relevance of some parts of the course^ eg Calculations and 
Liberal Studies was questioned; and Improvement was sought in 
the flow of information from college authorities to, students. This 
last criticism is again an indication of the difficulty of communicating 
With day release students in general and craft apprentices in particu- 
lar. Colleges, not unnaturally, have a tendency to communicate 
best with those \vho attend most frequently and those who can 
comprehend the communications so that once more, as with college 
activitieSj craft apprentices felt left out of the communication 
network. 

In terms of three major ways of analysing students, by college, 
by mode of attendance and by course, few diflerences appeared 
between the attitudes of students in different colleges. Between 
different modes of attendance^ the evidence generally indicated that 
day release attendance was more likely to be associated with poor 
student attitudes than was equivalent full-time attendance/ The 
indications were that course contcntj being composed of both 
education and trainings and length of day being generally no more 
than g.oo am to 5.00 pm, made a favourable impression on full-time 
students and ought to be more widespread. There Is certainly a 
movement towards more block release and full-time courses through- 
out Britianj and if it were, to continue our evidence indicates that it 
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could lead lo an improvcnieiu in era ft .student attiuidcs io liirthcr 
education. An additional consequence from more intcnHivc periods 
ofHiudy would be that the larger proportion ofNiudentH involved iii 
such attendance would be able to cxeri inorc prensure on die colluice 
authorities and make it more likely that iinprovcincnis would follow 
in social and recreational amenities and in college con nil unicat ions 
sysiems. 

The most important significant dinercnces however \vere In terms 
of the crarL course actually attended. This is not such a surprising 
finding with students, the majority of whom had four days' cxpo^ui^ 
in Industry to each day in college. 

On a number of occasions it was observed that the status of a 
particular trade within the community and the ways in which 
school-leavers found a job discriminated between the various courses 
investigated. 

It is also apparent that die wny an industry organiHcs its trainingj 
the opportunities for promotion which exist within that industry and 
the student's perceptions of further education's relevance to his 
industry and his prospects are of importance to each course group. 
In Cateriui, for example^ girls Heeking to enter the School Meals 
Service arc well aware of die opportunities for speedy proniotionj 
and in Electrical Work, boys soon learn that certification can bring 
considerable financial advantages. In Mechanical Engineerings on 
the other hand, the Bize of many firms and the specialisation within 
them can discourage young men from being ambitious and can 
make them look cynically at the idea of Atrtlicr education as a 
"broadening" influence. 

In courses such as Catering and Electrical Installation Work 
whei'e the majority of students found no conflict between college 
and their jobs and ambitions, more favourable attitudes prevailed. 
In these courses, students typically supposed llieir college, enjoyed 
their coui^ses^ and appreciated the purpose behind their further 
education. But in other coin^ses where conflicts were evident^ less 
favourable attitudes were found. JoinerSj for example, indicated a 
conflict between the hours worked on the job and the hours worked 
at college^ Mechanicals indicated a conflict between the "real" 
tasks at work and the "unrcap' tasks in college, and the Fabricators 
indicated a conflict between the job they had and the job they 
desired. The Fabricators were a good indication of an unfavourable 
group. The majority were in jobs they did not enjoy, jobs they had 
entered al\er many earlier changes of employment. These boys had 
little record of success in education and were not open to much 
influence from the college. Much of the evidence on this group 
raises the question of the need to re-exam,inc the jobs for which four 
years of day relepse are considered necessary. 

This study of attitudes to further education among craft appren- 
tices has indicated that a number of factor,^ influencing attitudes 
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such as (kilicr'H occupation and length of .secondary cchicaiion an- 
ouiwith the control orLcchnical coileges but that a numljcr of other 
factors arc open to influence fiom ihc fijinhcr education service. 
Among these factors are the forms of attendance olTcrcd to each 
student, the facilities provided for student social and recreational 
activities, rcjationghips bciween suideni and auihoritv, the hours of 
attendance required of each student, the '-practicar^ cont^^nt of each 
coursCj and the students' success in external eKaminationN and the 
con§equence of that success in terms of job opportuniiies. 

Many of these factors influencing the day release crafi student are 
mtimately concerned with "tinic''=-cxpanding technologies demand 
more time on the course for existing subjecli and additional time 
Ibr new subjects; general education has to be allocated more time: 
shortened apprenticeships mean shortened courses in terms of years 
oi Htudy but conserved courses in terms of hours of studv: more 
stringent requirements in tcnns of student enrolments mean more 
siudents have lo travel greater distances for ihe mosi appropriaie 
course, so that ah^eady a number of students are faced with a iwelve 
hour day if they wish to attend college. And in addition there is 
pressure on student.^ to become more involved in college clubs and 
societies, With these pressures it Is not surprising to note wastage 
and deterioration in attitudes among some craf\ iStudeuts. 

The influential factors are also intimately concerned with the 
function of further education. Our evidence indicates that in some 
occupations further education is held in low regard, and thai 
industry and education together will have to examine the causes, 
deciding either that many job entrants need less education and 
training than is presently ofTered or that there is a lack of oppor- 
tunity for many job entrants to advance through taking advan tage 
of further education. In essence, is attendance at a technical college 
designed to offer ^'further'' education or is it only designed to ofler 
the ''associated'' education required by employers or training 
boards or trades unions? 

Turning for a time from the content of the report, A Day Off M%A?, 
and interpretations which can be made directly from the daia, there 
are a number of more general observadons which can be made about 
craft students in further education. 

If my interpretation of the data is correct, there are two main 
areas where a significant intervention can be made— the college and 
the course. 

For a number of years, further education demand grew and 
further education places were created without much thought to the 
situation of the college or the competing demands of neighbouring 
colleges. As a result it became common for technical colleges to 
be comprehensive institutions as far as. level of work and range of 
subjects was concerned. In more recent yearij however^ some of the 
larger authorities have attempted a rationalisation both by type of 
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work and level of work, willi certain colleger liaVing either speciaHst 
departnients av specialist (je higher level) CQurseg, An example of 
the nrjsi would be a college of building and an example ofihe second 
would be a polytechnic. 

With the demand for lurther education pUices levelling t}f\\ and 
with local government reorganisation in prospectj now in a con- 
venient thne to examine the competing cialmH of comprehensive/ 
.specialist colleges, especially with regard to the craft apprentice, 

Frort! the evidence^ available in A Day Off Wark?^ I. would ,^ngge.^t 
that whore rationalisation is possible it shoiild be by level of course 
rather than by type of course. That in to say, congregate all craft 
courseH in one district in one college rather than all engineering 
courses in one district in one college. This may seem to be tant^ 
mount to introducing selection in further education at a time when 
we arc removing it from secondary education^ but I consider that 
ihc advantages outweigh the disadvantages, 

It has been argued that technical collegcH with students following 
all levels and all types of job encourage a great deal of cross- 
fertilisation between occupational groups and v/ithin oecupational 
groups and that the social contacts within such a college promote a 
greater understanding between people of dissimilar social back- 
grounds. Those who put forward such arguments seem to me to be 
totally unaware of the ways in which colleges arc organised and 
blind to the actual social groupings which students form. 

Golleges generally allocate then; stafl' and their students^ strictly 
according to the level and type of their specialisation. Indeed the 
grading of courses leaves colleges with little choice but to do ihi§. 
Therefore the cross-fertilisation between courses is almost non^ 
existent at the ci^aft and technician level, and where day release is 
the dominant mode of attendance it is dllTlcult to sec what alterna- 
tives there are to .such a pattern of organisatiom 

Social groupings equally tend to be formed along lines which 
parallel ilie "type and lever* structure. The formal organisation of 
colleges Is such that the distribution of breaks^ hmcheSj fi-ee time, 
often seems designed to inhibit social interaction between types and 
lyvels of student in the totally comprehensive collegu. 

Among the factors Influencing social Interaction are the size ofthe 
college^ the formal organisation structure, the design and layout, 
and the opportunities Ibr social activities outside the college* My 
argmnent is that decisions which have been made in present colleges 
on these factors have tended to operate against the craft student and 
-that we have therefore to seek alternative types of college mzCi 
sirucuu-e and design, The alteiiialives which seem most pliumiblc 
are the small collegei eomprehensive by type and level, wherOj if the 
college is to function socially at allj craft students have to be involved, 
and the larger coHege, , comprehensive by level, whcrc,^ since all ■ 
students are not only Ibllowhig, eg, cran coiu'^cs, but also hayc a 
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move coinnion educational and socio-ucononiic backgmuiidj tliere 
is a gieaier identity of purpose socially and academicallyj thereby 
promoting more social inieraciioii among .^ludcntn and nioreover 
among siafl. 

The importance one atuicheH lo social inieraciion deppnds on 
how ikr one secH the purpo.se of ruriher education in social lernis and 
how far one sees the piu'pose in academic terms, From this writer's 
point of vieWj colleges where students were studying to a conmion 
levelj where Student Associations were aware of the real needs of 
the student body, where laciliiius were open and popular and wliere 
students felt that supportive resources were at their call, would 
provide a much better background for craft appreniices than the 
present system docs. Bui so long as day release remains tlie pre- 
dominant form of attendance, the course, not the college, %vill 
remain the major influence on the craft student. 

Among the improvemenis 1 would therefore suggest in craft 
courses are — making courses more "practical-'; making day^ of 
attendance shorter; and organising courses iii shorter steps where 
studenls \vere more aware of progression. The problems associated 
with "^practical-' and length of day of attendance have already been 
touched oHj but the problem of alternatives to present course 
structure deserves comiderable attention. 

I can see little value In a .system of craft courses geared hopefidly 
to retaining a student for Ibur or five years and attempting to pass 
on all the knowledge necessary In a job during these four or five 
years. There are now so niany different requirements within different 
industries at cralt level that course structure may liave to be 
individually tailored for each coiu'se. The important decision to be 
taken is on the purpose of further education ; in a sense the familiar 
'^education or training?" decision~dQ we seek to meet the needs of 
the employer or the needs of the employee? The concept oV^educatiott 
pemamnte^^ m currently under close scrutiny and such a concept 
seems nuich more suited to meeting the needs of tlie individual, in 
that the opportunity to benefit from llnuher education is not simply 
available between the ages of iG and 30, but is iivailable to the 
individual throughout his life, 

One could eiwisage that, as is now beconiing general^ craft 
students would spend the first year or two of apprenticeship on 
**general** courses Huch as course 500 or course 550. Thereafler a 
critical decision would have 10 be made for each individual as to 
wdiether he could benefit from continuing? his further eduCcUion at 
that time, Affer taking this decision it would be reviewed periodically 
by employer and employeej with an opportunity for both parties to 
recommend a re-comniencement of studies for a variable period. In 
this fashion, a series of modular courses would be available in most 
crafts and studentH could drop into any module at any time, For 
some Hiudents, h would bedcsirabic to attend the moduleH **end=ou", 
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but for many students thero could be significant gaps between the 
modules. If such a system could be set up^ tlien vve \vould be niore 
likely to meet the iiidividuars needs when they arose. Such a system 
would also make more clear the purpose of craft studies in secondary 
schools. One can appreciate that in a situation where iomi after 
leaving school a young person must take a specific craft apprentice^ 
ship or lose |he opportunity almost forever, then some .schools feel 
obliged to ''prupare'' young people for specific jobs. But where 
opportunities for craft apprenticeships are available at diflcrent 
limes in a person's career, then schools can be much more general 
in their ^^preparation" of the 14- and 15-year-old, giving liim the 
opportunity to sample a wide range of skills without feeling the 
pressures of having to make a hasty and ofieii unwise choice. " 

These suggestions are similar in nature to some of the comments 
in sections 103 ei seq of the recent Government discussion document 
Tmlnuig jhr tlw.Fuhm, where a Training Opportunities Scheme is 
outUned. Of particular relevance to this article Is the comment in 
seciion 106 that training (and education) will be open to '\ . . youn- 
ger people . . . who, for whatever reason, failed to acquire skills 
unniediately alter the end of their education or who find that they 
have niistaken their first choice of career.'' 

This proposal provides an opportunity to revise many of our 
systems for preparing young people for employment, especially If 
laken together with the comments in section 107: 'There will need, 
to be coniprehensive arrangements, both for making available 
infbnnation about courses^ and for cqunsclling applicants.'' 

If colleges can be involved in these proposed new arrangements, 
then it is not too fanciful to foresee a much better set of provisions 
being made for the potential craftsman. Gone would be the days of 
the irrevocable choice, often made on the basis of hisuflficient in- 
lormationj and in its place would be an opportunity for an intro- 
ductory general crall course^ with a series of additional courses 
available later in life where the craftsman could update his skills or 
trade them in for new ones. 

There would be a possible additional advantage, in that, having 
set up a system for communicating with and counselling potential 
Htiidenis, colleges would sec in this an opportunity Ibr providing on» 
going assistance to craft students, thereby remedying many of the ills 
which A D(iy Off Work? suggests exist, 

For years the craft apprentice has been the poor relation In a 
further education service where glory Is seen to He !n polytechnic 
status and ONAA recognition* He is still , 'however, the dominant 
Htalistic in student enrolments and the bread and butter of most staffs 
In view of the numbers orpeoplc involved, it is time to devote con- 
siderable, resources to establishing the purpos^^ of craft studleH in 
Au'ther educaiioii and to end the neglect of the craftjtudent* 

(Pym^sinn i« ruproducy tluH artklu iVom Edncathn md Craft, 

yah g (hpHng 197a) in grntdully nckiipwledgiid,) ' 
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159.92 MENIVlL DEVELOPMENT AND CAI^ACITY— 

COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
159,92276 Abnormai. and Spimal Classks of Ohildren and 

AbuLTH 

Harold, Helen An In vegiigaiion of the psycholinguisiic character- 
istics oi readers and non^readers below IQ^jo ~ MEd, Glasgow 

159.92276(1 ) Mentallv Defectivis and Suiinormal. 

Fyf;^ R An invcstigailon into the relationship between readinir 
achievement and the development of perceptual activities in a 
group of mentally handicapped children ' MEd, Aberdeen 

Oibson, M A tramnig procedure designed to develop a concept 
ol subNtance conservation in mentally handicapped children 

MEd, Glasgow 

»59'9a33 Development or Emerqengk of Personauty 

See Kaushal, A P (Under 159.982) 

J59'9^33 CoNsrrruENT ELEMENii of Perronalitv 

(1) General 

Murphy^ H F Neuroticism in primarv Hchool children under 
dillermg competitive conditions MEd, Glasgow 

(2) Moral and Reuchouh 

See Stallibrassi Julia (Under 159,9284) 

^59-938l iNTELLlqENGE (GenEHAl) 

Liddle, I W Equivalence—a developmental study of cognitive 
equivalence in a mmple of Scottish scliool children MEd, Dundee 
159.9282 iNTELijoENaE Tests 

Q^n, G H An investigadon into the einciency of the Glai^gow 
Hcuiry IntelligenccTest MEd, Glasiow 

btallibrass, Julm The relationship between cngnltive and moral 
judgmenf development in children MEd, Strathclvde 

See nlm * ^ 

FyfcjR (Under 159.92276(1)) 

Henderaon, Mrs M M O (Under 159.92813) 

Lynaii R (Under 159.954) ^ - 

McGreath^ D (Under 159,9285) 

^59'D^85 Mkntal AniLiTV 

GardMr, A P W A development approach to reading difficulties 
„ J , - MEd, Glasgow 

Henderiou^ \Irs M M O FroHtig and Rcading-a coiTelaUon 

study oi theTrostig Development Teu of Visuaf Perception and 
. early reading attaniment : MEd Dundee 

McGreathi D The difiercntial aptitude tests as predictor^ of 
. achicvenient m the Scotli^^h Certificate of Education Grade 

examinations MEd, Gla^ow^ 
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Vmllely, Hannah Patterns of sentence structure MEd j Glasgow 
Sec also Haroldj Helen (Under 159.92276) 

159,9285(3) AniLiTV IN English: Linguistic Ability 

Sec McKayj J (Under 371 .39(4) 

159.93 SENSE AND SENSE PERCEFnON 

159.93771 Visual Perception: Chromaesthesia, etc 

See Henderson^ Mrs M M O (Under I59'9^85) 

i59,c)5 HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES: ATTENTION, 

MEMORY, LEARNING, THOUGHT, ETC 
159.954 iMAniNATioN; Creative Power 

Liddlei I Creativity and coiTelates of authorilarianisni 

MEdj Glasgow 

Lynai^ R Convergeni ihinkingj divergent thinking and scholastic 
achievement in Scottish adolescents MEd, Glasgow 

i39-955^ CONCEPTB 

Caull^ W An exploratory investigation of the conservation of 
volume in twelve to .sixteen year old Aberdeen school children 

MEd, Aberdeen 

See also Gib ionj M (Under 159,92376(1)) 

159.982 SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (GENERAL) 

Grievep R Some studies of language use and class inclusion 

PhD^ St Andrews 

Kaushal^ A P Immigrant parents' altitudes to school and their 
children's progreHs in school MEd, Glasgow 

370.69 EDUCATORS: EDUCATIONISTS 

Steven^ W T A study of the life and educational thought of 
David Fordycu MEdj Glasgow 

370*734 COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

Brandy Mrs Jean A comparative study of marginal personality 
in Indian immigrant children and Scottish children 

MEd, Glasgow 

Ohandy, Verghis A cross-cultural study of bilinguallsm in the 
Hebrides, Nigeria and Pakistan MEd, Aberdeen 

Hiddlestoti} Sally Hungarian children in Jiigoslavia and 
immigrant children in Scotland MEd, Glasgow 
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37(K()^-,qq HIS'J ORY OF liDUCA IMON IN ftPi£CIAL 
COUNTRIES 

370,941 SuOTi.ANn 

Cahle^ J A Popular lecuircH and cIbkhch on science in Scotland in 

die eigluecMiih century MEdj GlaHgow 

Cowies F P l%lenU:ntary education in Perth under the School 

Board, 1873-1919 MEd, Dundee 

Roberts^ J H The Naiinnal Cotnicil of l^ahour Colleges and 

svorking chiss ediication in Scotland, 1919-1963 MEdj Edinburgh 
Thomson^ D Education in BanfTshirej 1945-1970 MEdj Dundee 
Walkeri J H The ad hoc adminisiration ol' education In Scollandj 

1872-1929 ' MEd, GlaNgow 

370.944 PRANCU 

Browning, D Discipline in the French educational system 

MEdj Glasgow 

370.96 Afriua 

Joof^ Mam Biram The foundations of education : the Gambia, 
An educational survey up to 1924 MEd, Aberdeen 

Prosserp R C The developnient and organisation of adult educa- 
don in Kenya 1945-705 Avilh special rcrcrence to African rural 
development MEd, Edinburgh 

371.1 "rEACHINO AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 
McAusIands SBC The motivation of special school tcachcrH 

■ ___ Mlid, Glasgow 

V Kleiiibergj Mrs Susan M Recruilinenl to educational studies:. 

Sociological and psychological perspectives on the Stirling Plan 
lor the preparation of gmduate macliers MScj Stirling 

McNiep R W. A study of two Scottish Teachers' As-^ociations 

MEd, Glasgow 

371 .2 SCHOOL ORGANISATION : ADMINISl'RAliON AND 
SUPERVISION: SCHOOL RECORDS 

Andersotii G J K Sourcen of salisraciion and dissatisfaction in the 
: - } job situation of teachers—an exjjloraiory Induclive study 

MEd, Glasgow 

Cummings C E Studies in ediicalional cost.^ PhD^ Glasgow 
r Favonj M How large should a ^chooI lK!? A Hi^e-cost Htudy of 

Scottish coniprchenBiveMchoolH MEd, Glasgow 

Frame5jD F Working cla^s lamilics and selective Hchooling 
?■ ■ _ ^ MEdjGlasgdw 

1 McDonald, Roseniary An hivcjitigation Into the housemaster 

Y^- V Hysiehi in a comprehensive school ' ■■ MEd, Glasgow i 
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McKenna^ J_J Inflect of r"rV prcpiiraiioii MEcI^ Glasgow 

Witherows N A C CuiTiculum clevelopmunt in inaihumatics 

MEd, Diindct! 

Youngj A H Cloniprchcnsivu ic-organisaiion in Renfi-ewshire. A 
case siucly " MM, Ola^grnv 

371.37 EXAMINMIONS 

Whitep Joan G Thu reliability and validity of aii oljjectivc 
niulliple»choice test in chemistry at **0'' grade Mlkl, Aberdeen 



371,3 MliTHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND STUDY- ALL 
KINDS OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITY 

371.33 Oral and VrsuAL iNsTiiuaTioN: Visual Aim 

MGCormiak, J Schools radio: an experiement MEd, Gkijgow 
McGattrickp B J A model for managing a programmed learning 
Nituation " ' MEd, Glasgow 

371.39 TEACHING METHOD 
371.39(4) English 

Craig^ Moira A ^tudy of the reading conipreheni^ion and attain- 
ments in English orchildien taught to read with words in colour 

MEd, Glasgow 

McKays J An analysis of a battery of tests of English ability and a 
comparisoiu of the efrectlvcnes5^ of two methods of teaching 
English _ _ " MEd, Aberdeen 

Myersp F M Linguistics and the leaching of poetry 

MEdj Glasgow 

37»-39(»4) Sgience 

Sillari D An investigation into the desirable afTective outcomes 
of the science counscs in Scotland MEd, Glasgow 

371.52 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE: ABSENCE, TRUANCY, ETC 
Trappp Barbara A study nf twelve school refusals MEd, Glasgow 

372 PRIMARY EDUCATION 

McCoys J J Primary school attitudes to onences and punishment 

MICd, GlaHgow 

373 SECONDARY EDUCATION 

373,2 Typks of Skconpahy SanouLs ^ ^ 

Dyerj R M Streaming and mixed'abiliiy grouping in the first 
year of a comprehenHive school , f . - ■ MEd, Aberdeen 
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Smith; J D Prediction of comprehensive school acliievcmont from 
primary school information MEd, Glasgow 

See also: 

Favon; M (Under 371.3) 
Youngs AH (Under 37 1 

374 FURTHER AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Guidi^ B G F The role of general itudicH in technical colleges 

MEdj Glasgoss' 

Morris s M Conflict , authority and responsibility in finnher 
education MEd, Glasgow 

Simpion^ P Liberal educatioti for industrial vs'orkers in theory 
and practice MScj Edinburgh 

Twelvetrees, A C A comparative study of community associa* 
lions in Edinburgh MSc, Edinburgh 

378 HIGHER EDUCATION 

Boyle^ J J M An exploratory study of some characteristics and 
attitudes of external university students MEd, Glasgow 
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SCOTTISH SPINNING SCHOOLS (with illunratidii'i) 1 
IRENE F M DEAN, FRHi^tSog asp not 1 

EDUCATION IN ANGUS (oui qffmnt) .-] 
By J CJESSOP. MA, PhD, FRHirrSoo 1 
CURRICULUM FOR PUPILS OF TWELVE TO i 
FP^TEEN YEARS (Advanced bivistoti) (oitt of jmnt) > 
GROUP TEST FOR COLOUR BLOJIINESS ] 
By M COLLINS, MA, BED, PiiD, and J DREVER, j 
MAs BSq, _DF*HiL o/'PhVi/) ' i 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF SCOTTISH CHILDREN ) 
{out of print) I 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN THE PRIMARY ^ 
SCHOOL i 
By GREGOR MAGGREGOli, MA, BSti, FEIS {out \ 
of print) I 
A HISTORY OF SCOTTISH EXPERIMENTS IN I 
RURAL EDUCATION \ 
By JOHN MASON, MA, PhD ^tti qfprhii) | 
Tm mSTORY OF MATIffiMATICAL TEACHING ^ 
IN SCOTLAND 5 
By DUNCAN K WILSON, MA, BSa, PhD (out of 
'print) : i{ 
THE PROGNOITIQ VALUE OF UNIVERSITY i 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND {uut 3 
of print) _ _ 1 'i 

TESTS OF ABILn^Y FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 'I 
COURSES 1 
By FRANK M EARLE. MEd, DSo (out of print) . ^ 

CITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS .] 
By ALEX S MO WAT, MA, BEd (out of print) S 
THE STANDARDISATION OF A GRADED WORD f 
READC^IQ TEST 1 
By P E VERNON, MA, PliD aop ncil j 

Test cards reprinted from the abovoj i 
1 THE GRADED WORD READING TEST ^ 
< . ajp pt^r copy . -% 

y THE BURT {Rearriingyd) \WORD READING | 
TEST r a|p per copy % 

A leaflet containing revised nornis is available on 1 
request. 
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^^^m^MTORILL INTELUGENCE S^l^ 
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